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f:* THE URBAJJ INITIATIVE SOURCEBOOK 

ii; EVALUATION FORM 

/; The New jereey Department of EducatlDn and Research for Better 

\-. Schools staff are asking for your help to Improve and update the Urban 

Initiative Sourcebook. Please answer the following questions. in the 
space provided for "Coments^ please make specific suggestions for the 
next revision of the Sourcebook, 

1. To what extent did your understanding and knowledge of research 
and development (R&D) based Information Increase as a result of 
• reading the Souraebook? 



0 12 3 4 5 

None A Great Deal 

Comments^ 

Is the overall Inforaation practleal, and useful for problei 
solving and long-range planning? 

0 1 2 3 5 

Not Useful Very Useful 

Comments I 



Did you take any action as a result of reviewing the Sourcebook? 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

Not At All A Great Deal 

Coousents i 



4. The level of organisation was I 
0 1 2 3 4 5 

atcellent 

Comments I 



5. To what extant are the proffilsing programg and practices In the 
Directory section of the Sourcebook current » accurate^ 
appropriate and useful? 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

Not At All Very Useful 

Comments' 

6i To what extent did the information In the Sourcebook acqualGt 
you with key ideas and concepts from the effective schools 
research? 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

Not At ^1 A Great Deal 

Commentei 

7. Did you share this information with mmyone else? 
0 1 2 3 4 5 

No Ctae Many 
Comments: 

8. What specific suggestions can you make for improving the 
Sourcebook? 
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will you use any of this information to design, Implenment and 
evaluate a staff development plan? 

0 12 3 4 5 

Not At Ail Totally 

Comments I 



. In using this InformatlGn as a set of guldellnee for action what 
follow up activities are necessary? 



11, 



Does the SourQebook provide specific information about 
conditions for effective implementation such as costs, staff 
time and impact? 



Not At 411 = 
Comments i 



12. Are there any additional topics about which you would like 
information? 

No Yes 

Which Topics? 

Please check the appropriate box and fill in the blanks 

. State Department Position: 

of Education ' 

School District Posltloni 
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Others 



PoaicloQi 



Date I 



Please return tpi Mereedss FltEtQaurlce 

Research for Better Schools 
444 North 3rd Street 
Philadelphia, Pa* 19123 
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COWIISSIONER'S FOREWORD 



The New Jersey Departraemt of Iducdtlon has launched aa ambitious 
program to asilst urban schools in their efforts to improve student 
perfomance. The Urban Initiative eneompasses a number of objectives 
including those related to principal leadership ^ student attendance and 
behavior J student achievement in basic skills , young dropouts p youth 
employment^ educational technology, and graduation rates of compensatory 
and bilingual education students. These areas present E^Jor challenges 
for our schools . 

This Urban Initiative Sourcebook is one of a number of products 
and services the department is offering in order to help urban districts 
In their efforts to improve. It presents research findings and exemplary 
programs related to the Urban Initiative objectives* ^1 of the programs 
listed are willing to share information and experience ^th New Jersey 
schools. Through the use of the Sourcebook, districts will be able to 
address their concerns by adopting proven practices to their own contests. 
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FOREWORD 

The purpose of this soureebook is to provide researeh and development 
based inforoatloa to guide the school districts and schools partiaipatlng in 
the Urban Initiative, a majar effort for school Imprevmment conducted by the 
New Jersey State Department of Education, The document is addressed specif- 
ically to the adffilnistrators and teachers in those urban school districts, and 
has been distributed to all urban districts In the state. 

The first section reviews the research on effective schools and discusses 
the skills needed by the principal In the areas of instructional leadership, 
administrative management * and school improvement* The section also contains 
suggestions for stxengthenlng principal leadership through the removal of 
barriers to effective leadership, the selection of new principals, and 
increased professional development of those currently employed. 

The second section presents a directory of exemplary practices and 
programs. Programs and practices are listed and described for 11 coutent 
areas: Basic Skills ImproveiBent , Secondary Compensatory and Bilingual 
Education, eomputer Instruction, Disruptive Students, Drug and Alcohol Abuse, 
Principal Leadership, School Attendance, Secondary Special Education, Student 
Dropouts, Writing Instruction CK-12), and Youth toployment through Vocational 
Education, These areas were selected for the sourcebook since they combine 
the objectives of the concentrated component of the Urban Initiative, called 
Operation School Renewal, and the nine critical issues that are identified for 
the Initiative's broad-based component. The material in each content area 
Includes I a listing of characteristics of successful practice, a discussion 
of the relevant literature, and descriptions of several exemplary practices 



and programs » Administrators and teachers should find this information useful 
as they prepare to decide which programs to include in their school iaprovament 
efforts * 

The third section provides guidance to district staff in the oanageinent 
of sehool impravement. It synthesizes research^based topics which need to be 
considered in any effort to bring about systematic change and improvement In 
schools i including I understanding the change literature » planning imple— 
ttentaclon* providing leadership for school improvements selecting implement- 
tation strategies f and designing and conducting staff development efforts* 
This section provides practical eKamples, models s criterlas and strategies 
that vlll be useful initially to urban districts as they revise and implement 
their improvement plans. 

This version of the sourcebook was developed by staff from Research for 
Better Schools (Mercedes Fitzmauricej Ellen Newcombe, John Connolly) with 
guidance from department staff (Arnold Webb* Nalda Bagenstosp and Harriet 
Doss^-Wlllis) * It incorporates some new materials specifically developed for 
use in the Urban Initiative and draws together existing materials from New 
Jersey, neighboring states » and other states- The original source of all 
materials is cited in the appropriate sections of the document and listed in 
the attached bibliography. All program infomatlon listed in the sourcebook 
has been verified by personal or phone interviews - 

This sourcebook covers only a small fraction of the currently available 
research knowledge and describes only a sample of the existing programs that 
might be appropriate for use in a particular context* Since comprehensive 
coverage was not the goal, emphasis was placed on including materials which 
seemed most useful for schools participating in the Urban Initiative, 



However, a looss'-leaf format was adoptad for the document to permit later 
additions of research STntheses and exemplary programs. The department would 
appreciate feedback on recommended changes and additions. Please send your 
comments to Dr* Arnold Webbs Assistant Cosmissioner of Educational Programs s 
New Jersey Department of Education, 225 West State Street* CN500, Trenton, New 
Jersey 08625, 
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I, PRINCIPAL LEADERSHIP 

An increasing ar.ount of attention has been foeused on the role of tha 
principal and the relationship between principal laadership and school 
success. Practitioners, rasearehers, and policy makers agree that an 
important key to the effactive aehool is the influence of the building 
principal* wTille the phrase "affect iva principal , effective school" certainly 
ovarsimplifias the complex set of events that must fall Into place for 
exp^mplary education to occur , it does capture a sense of the centrality and 
importance of the principalis role in successful schools. The currant 
interest in principal leadership has Merged from both the effective schools 
research and studies specifically Investigating the behavior of principals. 
Much of this research has been conductad in urban settings and presents a 
optimistic message* Xt concludes that even in schoole with significant 
problems » principal leadership can facilitate significant school improvament 
and the critical leadership skills can be Identifieds taught, and learned. 

This section of the sourcebook looks at the contribution of recent 
research to the understanding of principal laadership* It discusses the 
skills that principals need in the areas of instructional leadership and 
administrativa managament, and it also examines strategies for strengthening 
the laadership role by removing barriers to effactlva leadership, aelacting 
and placing new principals, and offering professional development. 
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Research on Effaetlve SehoQla and the Principal 
The recent resaarch on effective schools and principals has made 
major eontributionsi it highlights the Ijaportance of principal leadership and 
Identifies the behaviors that separata more and less effective principals* 

While some critics question whether the findings of this research cdn be 
directly applied to practice* many educators agree that they offer an 
important message to those who are seeking ways to Improve schools* This 
chapter will look at seme of these research findings and their Implications 
for principal leadership* 

The effective schools research of the last decade (conducted mainly in 
urban elementary schools) sought to identify those characteristics which 
Identify successful schools. While each research study has focused on 
slightly different success factors, many have Included the following 
elements first identified by Edmonds (1979) i 

• a safe climate conducive to learning | a safe and orderly environment 
® high expectations of all students 

• a school-wide academic emphasis on basic skills Instruction 

• systematic monitoring and assessment of student perforaance 

• strong instructional leadership by the principal. 

The principal la clearly identified as a key factor in successful schools* 
He/she needs to provide strong leadership if a school Is to accomplish each 
of these success objectives, and all of these characteristics are dlj^ectly or 
indirectly related to principal ef fectlvenessp It is essential that ^irincl- 
pals be knowledgeable about the findings of the effective schools research so 
they can provide stroag leadership In the application of it. Basically , this 
means they must have the skills to ensure toplementation of research-based 
curriculum and instruction (I.e., an aligned curriculum^ sufficient 
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opportunity to learn, and direct Instruction); adequate support for eurricuium 
and Instruction (I.e., a clearly ■tated mlSBion to Improve scudent achievement, 
instructional leadership, and structured staff development), and| a positive 
school academic and social climate (Murphy, Well, Halllnger, S Mitman, 1985). 
Although educators must approach the research flndlhgs on effective schools 
with the caution of comion sense (e.g., generalizations that come from limited 
evidence may not always hold up), they can start identifying the patterns of 
principals' behavior in effective schools and start applying such Information 
to practice. 

Guidance on how to Improve principal leadership comes not only from the 
effective schools research but also from a growing body of research which 
provides Information as to how the behavior of more effective principals 
differs from less effective principals. Some findings are sumarlzed below 
with their implications for strengthening principal leadership. 

• The principal's rolm has changed drsstlcally over the years. 
Principals are now expected to act as instructional and 
administrative leaders (Chase & Kane, 1983| McCurdy, 1983). 
Since many principals have not been trained In instructional 
leadership, it Is not surprising that many of them feel ill- 
equipped to carry out both roles, • they also have difficulty in 
finding enough time to fulfill all of their obligations. 
Principal leadership will be strengthened as principals learn 
more about Instructional leadership and efficient 
administrative performance. 

• Principals' work can be characterized by: a low number of 
self-initiated tasks | many activities of short duratloai 
discontinuity caused by interruptions i the superseding of 
prior plans by the needs of others in the organizatloni 
face-to-face verbal contacts with one other person; varia- 
bility of tasks I an extensive network of individuals and 
groups, • a hectic and unpredictable flow of worki numerous 
unimportant decisions and trivial agendasi few attempts at 
written comunlcationi interactions predominantly with 
subordinates, an; a preference for problems and Information 
that are specific (rather than general), concrete, solvable, 
and currently pressing (Pitner, 1982). Many of these work 
characteristics are not compatible with strong Instructional 
leadership and efficient administrative managementi they must 
be modified if principal leadership Is to be strengthened. 
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e More and lass effective principals tend to exhibit similar 
work activity patterns I however, effective principals have 
learned to be proactive within a rea0tlve work envlrof\ment 
and to use their many interactions to acquire useful informa- 
tion in the coursG of solving dally problems* They analyse 
and process that information to help then accoapUsh their 
goals (Manasse, 1985). Strategies need to be taught to 
principals to become proactive In a work environment where 
most of an individual's energy Is usually expended in reacting 
to dally crises. 

' Several studies have Identified competencies which distinguish 
high performing from average performing principals (using 
student achievement as the criterion for effectiveness). One 
study found that six competencies were comnon to all principals 
in the study Cl*e.p coTamltment to school mlssloni concern for 
the image of Che school, staff, and students | participatory 
management stylei tactical adapcabilltyi coaching sklllsi and 
firmness in enforcing quality standards). Eight others 
Identified the more effective principals (I.e., monitoring, 
ability to recogfiize pat terns, perceptual objectivity, analytic 
ability j sense of control, persuasiveness * coBmltment to 
quality, and focused Involvement exchange), 'nim latter 
compatencies suggest that high pe^foralng principals are 
distinguished from average perfomers by a strong sense of 
themselves as leaders, their foeused involvement In change, 
and their highly developed analytic skills (Huff, Lake, a 
Schaalman, 1982) . 

Host of a principal's time is consumed by "©rganlzatlonal 
maintenance functions" (I.e., atoinlstrative tasks) and 
attending scheduled and unscheduled meetings. Since 
principals are preoccupied by the most Immediate or pressing 
problems, they spend relatively little time in the classroom. 
In fact, the principalis time is increasingly consumed by 
administrative tasks just as public expectations and personal 
preference would have the principal increasingly concentrate 
on instructional leadership (Greenfield ^ 1982 | Martin § 
Wlllower, 1981| Morris, at al., 1981). Principals must be 
taught time management strategies and learn to delegate 
administrative duties If they wish to be more actively 
involved In instructional leadership. 

Several studies have confirmed the mblgulty of the principal's 
role. Principals consider such mblgulty and conflicting role 
demands to be a major source of frustration in their jobs. 

They often are uncertain about the kind of leadership behavior 
that is expected of them. However, effective principals are 
able to sort through ambiguous demands i They have a conception 
of how they want their schools to be and have specific goals 
and strategies designed to achieve them. They know how their 
own leadership can contribute to these goals (Chase 4 Kane, 
19831 Manasse, 1985). Clarification of expected roles will 
strengthen leadership. 
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• Iffeutlve principals are able to mmage gDal-^a^tting procesaas 
for their schools suaeessfully And to provide leadership in 
Jjaplementlng the goals CHanassap 1985; Morris, mt al,, 1981). 
Goal^setting processes as well as Implementation of goals 
should be a part of principal training « 

« Effective principals tie together a loosely structured 

organisation (i.e.^ the school) tbrough symbolic leadership. 
'They focus the system on key values by paying close attention 
to the issues on which people agree and umfi rituals » syxobolSi 
and slogans to hold the system together. Such principals 
spend a lot of time reminding individuals of the central 
vision^ monitoring its application, and teaching others to 
interpret what they are doing in a comon language CWeicks 
1982). Symbolic: leadership needs to be encouraged and 
specific strategies taught « 

• Effective principals tend to have high energy levels § work 
long hours; be good listeners, observers » and processors of 
Information about skills | have well-developed eKpressive and 
interpersonal skills| and high stress tolerance (Greenfield, 
1982). Personal characteristics will always be an important 
factor in leadership and principal selection processes should 
evaluate such characteristics carefully, 

• There are no conclusive data as to which leadership style Is 
most effective. Success is that dependent on situatloiial 
factors. What is important is that the principal be aware of 
his/her dominant leadership style, and have an undevstapding 
of the conditions that indicate the use of a secondary jtyle 
(DeBevoise, 1984| Hanasse, 1985). 

• Although there is little research evidence that principal 
effectiveness is influenced by organisational, institutional, 
or environmental factors, effective principals pay attention 
to such factors (Manasses 1985). 

• A principal who is effective in one setting may net be 
effective in another (Manasseg 1985) so it is Jjoportant that 
contextual factors be considered when placing an individual in 
a specific school. 

A comon theme In both the effective schools research and studies of 

principal behavior is the importance of strong instructional leadership and 

efficient administrative management. The next section further discusses these 

key principal roles. 
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ResaarGh Results Ralated to Principal Leaderghip 



Goals and Production Emphasis . A number of studies have found that principals 
in high achieving schools tend to emphasize achievement* This involves 
setting instructional goals, developing performance standards for students * 
and expressing optimism about the ability of students to meet Instructional 
goals * 

Power and Decision Making . The literature en effective schools also has shown 
that effective principals are more powerfuJ. than their colleagues In Ineffec- 
tive schools, especially in the areas of currleulmQ and Instruction, where 
effective principals are found to be more aistlve and powerful In decisions. 

Organization/Coordination . Some studies have suggested that successful 
schools are better organized than unsuccessful schools , although the data om 
this Issue are vague and sometimes contradictory, particularly when clasaraom- 
level data are aggregated* Tliere are some robust findings about school-level 
organization, however, especially as it relates to principals* behavior. 
Principals In effective schools, as well as other administrators, apparently 
devote more time to the coordination and control of instraction and are more 
skillful at the tasks involved. They do more obse^ations of teachers' work, 
discuss more work problems with teachers, are more supportive of teachers* 
efforts to Improve (especially by distributing materials or promoting in* 
service activities), and are more active in setting up teacher and program 
evaluation procedures than principals In less effective schools. 

Other studies suggest that the principal's impact on Instructional out- 
comes may be less related to his or her own behavior than to the Instructional 
progrm and the degree to which it Is structured and coordinated at the school 
level (an Idea discussed in greater depth In the following sections). 

Human Relations , Highly effective schools also appear to differ from less 
effective schools in terms of the quality of human relations, and principals 
appear Important to this difference. Effective principals apparently recog- 
nize the unique styles and needs of teachers and help teachers achieve their 
own performance goals, a process that may fulfill teachers* higher order 
needs, Thmy also encourage and acknowledge good work. 



(Bossert, Dwyer, Rowan, £ Lee, 1982) 
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faeilitatot of educational change and the energy behind educacional improve- 
ment fit the school level* Frequently » In executing their responsibllltlas as 
instructional leaders, principals find It necessary to encourage significant 
changes- TOey vlll be most successful when they are fully knowledgeable about 
educational change (see Section II) and when they have mastered the skills or 
behaviors which enable them to Initiate and sustain improvement efforts* 

Increasingly, researehera are studying the principal's role In facili- 
tating change* School iiaprovement research (i*e*p educational change) has 
documented the ability of principals to influence change. Such influence is 
communicated through the principal's high expectations or ''press" for improve- 
ment. Principals successful in significant change are more likely to function 
in a facilitatlvep eoordinative role rather than a directive role (Clark, 
Lotto, Astuo, 1984). Research is also beginning to provide suggestions on how 
these principal behaviors related to educational change might be taught 
(Leithwood, Stanley, § Montgomery, 1984). 

the real key to Instructional leadership is for a principal to be know- 
ledgeable about the principles of effective teaching and learning and to have 
the necessary "people" and management skills to see that they are implemented. 
This means that the principal must be generally knowledgeable about the 
elements of good instruction and curriculum, able to supervise and motivate 
teachers, facilitate educational change, and make certain that administrative 
concerns of the school fully support the Instructional program. Instructional 
leadership does not occur in Isolation from the other aspects of a principal's 
job. Nor do principals exercise Instructional leadership in a vacuum* They 
need the support of teachers, students, adnlnlsCrators, and the community 
(DeBevoise, 1984). 
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The Principal as an Adminiscratlve Manager 
Reiearch seems to Indicate, not surprisingly, that those principals who 
are effective Instructional leaders also are good administrative managers 
(Cotton 4 Savard, 1980). Studiei show that effective principals consistently 
use their administrative skills to support the instructional goals of the 
schools (rather than perform administrative tasks In Isolation of such goals) 
Apparently, effective principals have learned to carry out administrative 
tasks with the kind of efficiency which also allows them enough time for 
instructional leadership. 

Zn attempting to understand the administrative functions of the 
principal -s role, it is useful to analyze both the administrative or manage^ 
ment responsibilities that are part of the principal "S Job and the managerial 
behaviors that are displayed by effective prlnelpals. It is difficult to 
detail all the administrative tasks that might be undertaken by a principal 
since they obviously vary from situation to situation, Redfem (1980) has 
provided a fairly comprehensive list grouped into the following categories i 
organization and administration, communications management, personnel 
management, management of students , management of sei^ices, management of 
facilities j and financial/business management* The complete list Is included 
in Table 2. It is clear that a broad range of skills is needed to carry out 
all of these tasks and that It would be difficult for any one person to be 
proficient In all of them* 

The optimal managerial behaviors of effective principals have been less 
studied (In recent years) than those of instructional leadership, and thus, 
detailed guidance for improvement in this area is limited, with some notable 
exceptions, ^ny general managerial behaviors have been identified by 
different researchers as desirable^ e«g*, the creation of order and 
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Organipacton and AdslnlgEratloB 

Obaervanc£ 6f dlgtrieC respoRslbillclas 
Randling of eonfldenClal lafoFaatlon 
Use of raseareh flndlBgs 
Engaglfig In shore and long^cera 
planning 

Delegation of respenslblllty and 

auchsrlCy Co subordinacea 
Record-^keaplng praocleas 
Aceuragy and clmellnass of raporcs 
Daaialon^aklng taehniques 
Holding ona'a lelf aeooun£abla for 

parforaanee 
FaellitaClng change 
Skill in organiiaClon 

KnowledgaablllCy in laadarihip theory 

Leadarihip practioeg 

ikill in davelopmane of subordlnaCes 

Cpmuni eat long jlanagamane 

IncarpretatlDn of district policies and 
programi 

Awareneaa of ooncarns and vlawa at cha 

oomunity 
Reflponslveneas to inquiries and 

quaseions from oonsciCuenta 
Keaplng oolleaguaa aware of davelop^ 

aentg In areas of rasppnsibllity 
Haintaining open^ two^^vay eomunication 
Promoting climate for itaff interaction 
Comunlcation skills 
Regard for others 
Participation In dlstrlcc public 

relations program 

Management of Services 

Food services program 
CusCodlal services 
Health cara services 
Maintenance sai^ices 
Cara of school property 
Student transportation 
Safety practices 

Financial/Business Management 

Collaction of moneys » maintenance of 

financial racords 
Participation in fonulatlon of district 

budget 

Making realistic estlJiates of financial 
nteda 

Adherence to established guldallnes 
governing expenditures of funds for 
goods and aarvlces 

Observance of cost^ef f ectivenass in 
budget management 



Peragnnel ManageaenC 

Participation In employmanC of personnel 
Contributions to employee Inservlce programa 
Evaluation of personnel for whom responsible 
Recomendatlons for additions » promotions # 

demotions » retentions » transfers, and 

temlnations of personnel 
Participation in employee relations 

activities 
Motivating subordinates 
Stimulating high morale 
Oriantatlon of new employees 
Availability to stsrf membars 
SenslClvicy to needs of staff membars 
Participation In team management 

Managemant of Students 

Promotion of health* safety, and welfare of 

students 
Administration of attendance 
Handling of student behavior problems 
Mansgement of student records 
Observance of rights and responsibilities of 

studants 

Utilisation of services of pupil personnel 

specialists 
Drawing upon resources of comunlty social 

sarvices 

Administration of district discipline policies 

and procadures 
Handling of suspensions and expulsions 
Supervision of extracurricular activities 

Managemant of Facllltlas 

Keeping up-to-date invantorles 
Recommending repairs and replacemants of 

equlpmant 
Identification of new item needs 
Adherence to district policlas regarding use 

of school facilities 
Contributions to upkeep of buildings and 

grounds 

Care of physical facilities and school 
property 

Professional Competenelas and Improvement 

Sensitivity to need to grow 

profassionally 
Up^to-^iaeanass in areaCs) of 

specialisation 
Participation in additional graduate 

trAlning 

Fartlclpstlon In development activities 
Contrlbuclcns to district-wide Insarvice 

training activities 
Allocation of time to professional 

development 



(Eedfern, 1980) 
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discipline 1 marshalling of resources | managemeRC of tlme| and evaluation of 
resulcs (Parsalls 1982) ors desirable behaviors emn be developing goalSp 
polieiesp and directions | erganiging the sehool and designing programs to 
accomplish goals; monitoring progress, solving problems , and maintaining 
orderi proeuringi managing, and allocating rasourcesi creating a climate for 
personal and professional growth and development | and representing the school 
to the district office and the outside coflmunlty (Yukl, 1982). However, more 
specific behaviors emphasise heavily (but not exclusively) specific aspects or 
factors of managerial skill. For exmple, Yukl (1982) deems important the 
appropriate use of human resources, and the Florida State Department of 
Education (McCurdy, 1983) highlights cognitive abilities. The choice of 
effective behaviors seems dependent (and thus limited by) the theoretical 
model of principal leadership selected by the researcher (Yukl, 1982)* 

A comprehensive analysis of the essential skills for administrative 
management seems to be In the future. In the meantime s practical steps to 
analysis of administrative management might be taken by careful selection of 
existing models such as Yukl's (1982) Multiple Linkage Model of principal 
leadership, which defines successful leadership as the extent to which a 
leader is able to organize the activities of subordinates to best use avail- 
able personnel, equipment, facilities, and resources. It seeks a balance of 
short-term actions which restore school equilibrium and long--term innovations* 
Mother possibility Is to borrow management skills proven In the business 
world and adapt them to the school situation * since many experts note the 
commonalities of business and school management. Others describe important 
differences in the two types of organizations that require different manage- 
ment skills* For eKamplet Weick (1976) describes schools as loosely-coupled 
organizations that are inherently mora difficult to administer than 
businesses* « 
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StfenRthenlng LaaderBhlp Perforraance 
Tha leadership perfennance of principals can be strengthened In several 
ways. Principals need to recognize the barriers (and help in removing them) 
that keep them from being mora effective. School administrators need to be 
aware of processes that will help them select the best candidates for 
principals and placa them where they can be successful. They need to use 
feedback gained from the evaluation of principals to encourage leadership 
potential, and they need to offer staff development activities that develop 
and reinforce leadership. 

Barriers to Effective Leadership 

As noted previously, most principals would like to make instructional 

leadership a priority but few are really able to do so (Greenfield, 1982; 

Morris, et al. , 1981). While many principals face similar obstacles to 

successful leadership, effective principals do not see such difficulties 
as formidable — they believe they can influence their situations and some 
principals perceive more barriers than are actually present (Sarason, 1982). 
The system may, in fact, tolerate more discretionary decision-making than some 
principals believe it will. Effective principals test limits and bend rules. 
They interpret rules to enhance, rather than to reduce their effectiveness. 
At times this means that going through channels is insufficient. They act 
creatively to acccmpllsh such things as negotiating a textbook exchange with a 
fellow principal, or searching out extra curriculum guides in a district 
office (Morris, et al., 1981). 

Two suggestions in the research for removing barriers to effective 
leadership arei 

• establishing clear expectations for the principal's leadership 
role through a statement of goals and accurate lob descrip- 
tions (Chase & Kane, 1983) 
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• helping principals to clarify priorities and manage their time 
better. Delegation of both administrative and instruct ional 
leadership taskf will help the principal find time for 
priorities (Chase & Kane, 1983). 



Tlie Selection and Placement of Principals 
The careful selection of oandldates with -^r best available leadership 
potential is an important technique for strengthening principal leadership. 
Studies show that this type of selection Is the exception rather than the rule 
(Baltzell & Dentlerp 1983). Most prl^ -Ipals are selected through foras of 
"Intramural patronage where selection criteria are vague and the "^age" or 
"fit" of the principal (often because he or she Is a knoTO quantity) are the 
detarmlning criteria. Districts need well-developed selection criteria and 
search processes for selection of new principals. 

The research literature suggests the following points about the selection 
process . 

• Although in practice the coEmonly used selection process 
departs from the ideal , it Is still Important because It has 
significant symbolic value by contributing to a principal's 
sense of mission and what the district stands for (Hanasse» 
1985). 

• School districts often neglect the opportunity available 
during the selection process to make a public statement of 
what they stand for. If a school district defines principal 
effectiveness in terms of instructional leaderships then they 
need to articulate the criteria that reflect their eKpecta- 
tlons and back them up with behavioral measures (Hanasse, 
1985). 

• Successful selection systems have the following common 
elements 

^ an open system In which anyone who meets clearly stated 

criteria may apply and In which all qualified candidates have 
an equal chance at appointment 

- the basis of selection is preparation in terms of experience 
and competencies 

- selection procedures are rigorous 

- the tests of the processes are Important outcomes in terms of 
superior candidates. 
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Many school districts are working to make the follow Improvements in their 
selection processes (Baltzell & Denclerp 1983) i 

• broader control of the selection process among top-level 
administrators 

• clearer salactlon criteria 

• a better applicant pool 

• wider use of screening committees 

• less dependence on personal Judgments in selection decisions 

• increased attention to sax and ethnic equity. 

Two methods being increasingly used in the selection of principals are 
principal Internships and assessment centers* In an Internship, a potential 
principal p who is already certified, reealves a year of on-the-job training 
without a pemanent assignment and administrators have the opportunity to 
observe how they perform. Interns, after training, can apply for regular 
openings. At an assessment center, principal candidates participate in a 
series of simulations and exercises which assess the range of behaviors needed 
on the job. The assessment can take from one to five days. Final perforaance 
ratings that specify strengths and needs for Improvement are given to each 
candidate. 

Due to the influence of situational and environmental characteristics on 
leadership behavior, districts would be wise to increase the attention given 
to placing principals In schools that best match the strengths and styles of 
th^ Individuals Involved. Routine rotation of principals is In many cases not 
a positive strategy (Manasse, 1985). 

The Evaluation of Principals 
The evaluation of principals will strengthen principal performance by 
specifying desired behaviors and providing feedback to principals on thesa 
behaviors. Principal evaluation systems should be based on clearly 
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articulated eriterla and processes agreed to by both principals and iuper» 
visors (Manasse, 198S| Redfern, 1980) and should reinforce the job description 
of the principal as instructional leader (Chase & Lake, 1983), 

The professional literature on principal avaluation presents the following 
conclusions . 



In practices administrator evaluation processes that toeet 
Standards recomnended by administrator organizations and 
authorities are used in only 25 percent of the nation's 
schools* The ffiajorlty use "checklist ratings" which are not 
linked to job descriptions or preplanning (HcCurdyp 1983). 

Principal evaluation should include assessment of both general 
leadership functions and specific work assigned to the 
principal. it should address general and specific actions 
related to achieving an effective school program as well as 
specific improvements the principal needs to make CRedfem 
1980). 



A major purpose in evaluating a principal should be to provide 
assistance in establishing long and short-tem goals and in 
establishing priorities for critical tasks. Such focus on 
goals will lead to day-by-day operational efficiency (Redfern. 
1980). J ^ i 

Since principals achieve educational goals through working 
with others, a main benefit of evaluation is that it helps to 
clarify such relationships. Ivaluatlon also helps principals 
to understand how others see them (Redferni 1980). 

One typical performance objectives approach to evaluation 
consists of the following steps (Redfern, 1980): 

- General job responsibilities or definitions are listed in 
numbered categories * with job descriptors or duties under 
each category. 

- Those evaluated analyse their current strengths and 
weaknesses in relation to the job responsibilities and 
descriptors s and with evaluators cooperatively determine how 
to Improve their overall perfomance, 

- This Inventory of strengths and weataiesses becomes the basis 
for devising performance objectives for the principals to be 
evaluated. Desired outcomes should be set forth in terns of 
results that are measurable, rather than subject to opinions 
or guesswork. [Kotrnt Some of the objectives will need to 
be tied to dlstrlctwlde objectlvesi some will be school 
oriented I some might be personal/prof easional. ] 
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- Plans of action for carrying out the performance objeccivei 
are then drawn up. They foeus on the specific actions to be 
taken. Principals and administrators must agree on the ways 
thay will work together in implementing the plans. 

- Results of the action plans are assessed based on the 
infotiaaticn collected, observations > and any other 
nonitoring data gathered during the process. Assessment 
should include self-evaluations, those of the evaluators. 
and possibly those of outside or secondary evaluators. 
Assessment of results should occur at least twice a yeari 
once about midpoint in the period set for evaluation, and 
again at the end of the period, 

- Follow-up conferences should occur at midpoint and at the 
conclusion of the evaluation period after written 
assessments are made. The conferences after the final 
evaluation present an occasion to review implications of 
the assessments and begin preliminary planning for the 
next evaluation cycle, which will start with step one, 

• Evaluation should be regarded as a diagnostic process which 
helps target objectives. However, it cannot accomplish every 
purpose the school system seeks to achieve* l^ile a variety 
of goals by evaluation can be accomplished over time, initial 
objectives should be limited in number and scope (McCurdv. 
1983). 

• There is a substantial need for training (often underestimated) 
Tqr?^^°^^"^"*^""^^^ " administrator evaluation system (McCurdy, 

Evaluation can markedly inprove principal l.adershlp when used correctly 
However, several obatacles need to be overcome. Evaluation Is resisted when 
criteria are subjective and when evaluators are untrained or inept. If 
does not have top-level commitment, it Is likely to fail. The challenge is 
to develop a fair system that has as its goal the improvement of perfow^iice 
and is supported by principals as a means of getting their Job done bett.r. 

The Professional Development of Principals 
The professional development of principals as effective leaders is 
probably the most neglected aspect of school Improvement efforts (Wynanc, 
1981). This is true despite the increasing need for such training due the 
current emphasis on the instructional leadership role of the principal the 
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Increasingly complex tasks involved in administratidn of schools « Frequently 
a principal's preservice training bears little correspondenGe to his current 
job assignment. Although educators In many districts have worked to improve 
inservice training for teachers * similar efforts for the Improvement of 
administrators are still Itoited, Quick fix, short-^term sessions dealing with 
"hot" topics are still the rule in administrator training and they are not 
likely to provide the kind of comprehensive &taff development activities that 
will lead to changes in the behavior of principals - 

The research on administrator training makes the following suggestions 
about good staff development, 

• Administrator training needs to consist of several key 
elements including: support from the superintendent and 
board of education, a content designed by intended partlci^ 
pants i continuous and comprehensive training, opportunity for 
participants to practice new skills or behaviors and undergo 
evaliiation and feedback without risk, and rewards offered for 
using what was learned (Olivero, 1982)* 

• Training should tap the knowledge of adult learning theory 
(HcCurdy, 1983)* 

• A range of training formats might be used for principal 
training Including i traditional higher education courses; 
short-^tera institutes, seminars, or workshops | competency^ 
based training I academies; and the linking of Individuals 
through a networking process to other individuals, institu- 
tions , or agencies to share concerns and effective practices 
(McCurdy, 1983). 

• Suggested content for principal training might consist of the 
following (Cawelti, 1982) i 

1. Training In leader behavior » such as style flexibility, 

alternative models of leader behavior, and what these mean 
for practitioners* 

2* Training focused on management skills. Including i 

- planning, forecastlngg establishing goals, mmnagement 
by objectives, budgeting, and policy making 

- organizing by the grouping of activities or function^ 
necessary to accomplish goals 

- directing through coordinating, troubleshooting, and 
motivating employees 
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- eontrolllng by establishing standards, measuring 

performances against thasa scandards, and allocating 
rasQuraes to this and. 

3. Training in instruccional leadership. Including i 

^ curriculum development through assessing needs, 
selecting goals and objectives, selecting and 
organising content and learning activities, and 
evaluating curriculum 

^ clinical supervision through pre-observatlon 

conferences s obsarvatlon, and data collection on 
teacher parformancei data analysis and conference 
preparationi follow-up conferences | and post-- 
conference analyses 

~ staff development in helping principals realise tha 
potential in taacher in-service training, sources for 
such training, principles of training activities, and 
ways to provide opportunities to teachers 

- taachfcr avaluatlon focused on effective teaching 
factors, 

4, Traditional administrative training topics such as 

collective bargaining, public relations , and educational 
technology. 

Although administrator f^^lnlng naads significant Improvement, s 
promising efforts ara underws , several of which are described In the 
directory portion of this sourcebook. 
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DIRECTORY OF EXmPLARY PRACTICES 
AND PROGRA>!S 




II. DIRECTORY OF EXEMPLARY PMCTICES Am PROGRAMS 



This section contains Infornatlon about exemplary practices or programs 
In 11 areas I Basic Skills Improvements Compensatory and Bilingual Education 
Secondary (High School Graduation Requirements) » Computer Instructions Dlsrup 
tlve StudentSp Drug/Alcohol Abuses Principal Leaderships School Attendance, 
Special Education * Secondarys Student DropoutSs Writing Instruction - K^12j 
and Youth Employment - Vocational Education* In each area there Is a list 
of characteristics of successful educational practices, a brief sunfflsary of 
relevant professional and research literature, and several descriptions of 
promising practices and programs. The descriptions were selected to be repre 
sentatlves rather than a comprehensive coverage of all available practices/ 
programs » While in many cases the practices/programs have been thoroughly 
evaluated for ef f ectiveneaSs in others evaluation Is less rigorous. Some 
practices /programs are included not because of their verification of 
effectiveness s but because they exhibit the characteristics of successful 
practice* Further Information about them may be obtained by contacting the 
person or school district using the practice/progr^ or by consulting the 
reference from which the description was taken. 
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BASIC SKILLS lOTROVEKENT 
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Basic Skills Iffiprovement^Readlng and Mathematics 



Thara are three levels or groups ©f characteristics of effective programs 
In basic skills. The first Is general and relates primarily to program 
pollcyi the second Is also general and la derived from recent research on 
effective Instructloni and the third Is somewhat more specific and is derived 
from research and practice In the two content areas. 

Characterlsticb of Successful Progrms 

• The district has clear program policies so that the goals , contents 
and status of the program la comaonly understood i and nearly all of 
the teachers and administrators asked to participate do so regularly 
and to the best of their ability. 

« The district coordinates school programs with local and state 

priorities to ensure that (for each content area) there Is a set of 
program goals p a scope and sequence of objectives aligned to 

appropriate curriculum materials * instructional activities , and 
assessment measures and methods * 'Hie written board*approved K-12 
curriculum includes all state^mandated programs and services. 

• Each school Implements the district core currlculumi ensuring that all 
students have an equal opportunity to learn and that appropriate 
assistance Is provided when needs are Identified. 

• Administrators (at the district and school levels) provide support byi 

- demonstrating comaltment and belief in the value of the program and 
by demonstrating interest la and recognising teachers* success; 

^ "pressing" for a given level of use of the program and monitoring 
Implementatloni 

- coordinating communication and activities mong administrators, 
teachers, aides* and parents for program review and Improvement | 

- providing resources * conducting/sponsoring trainings and responding 
to requests for asslstancei and 

- implementing data^based decision making. 

• Progrm management (leadership * advocacy, decision making) Is shared 
(not reliant on a single administrator but allowing for teacher 
participation) , 

• Program effectiveness (including student and program achievement) is 
assessed and data used in decision making. 
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• Vot Independent praeciee in aeademic we^k teaeheri aim for at least 
90 percent eueeees rate Cl#e.p a student does not "practice nlstakes" 
for homework, but imy have a few careless errors)* 

® In all sctivltlesp each student experiences high sueeaeg on more than 
h^lf his/her assignments (which nmy mean that grouping policies, 
curriculum coverage, class scheduling, etc* may be adapted). 

In order to take Into account students' Individual differences * the 
following occurs I 

• Educators understand that students are more likely to learn more if 
teachers are aware of "prior learning " (what has been taught and how 
much students have mastered) , and vary instructional methods to allow 
for different learning styles and areas of need, 

• Prior learning is addressed by having an articulated curriculum for 
key subjects so that teachers know what should be covered at each 
grade. 

• Prior learning is addressed by having an staff sharing "progress 
reports " of curriculum covered and student achievement, 

• Staff know their own dominant thinking and learning styles and the 
Implications these have for teaching, 

© Teachers purposefully use varied methods of instruction and student 
practice (e.g.^ with differing degrees of structure, involvement of 
others, use of aural or visual senses)^ 

• The instructional program shows recognition of individual talents, 
interests, needs, and exceptional abilities of students. 

In order to maintain or improve the general quality of Instroction, the 
following occurs! 

• Educators understand that attention to the key variables of time, 
success, curriculum aligment, and student characteristics provides 
the basis for classroom effectiveness, to which may be added 
techniques or activities to improve the overal quality of instruction. 

• Educators understand that quality of instruction includes such things 
as : 

classroom eagpectations , ^les, and procedures 

- praise and criticism as controlled feedback 
* diagnostic-prescriptive instruction 

*- homework , etc. 

- all reflecting a school wide philosophy supported by principal 
leadership . 
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ChaFaeterlscles of Effective Initruetion 



In o^der to maintain or Improve t tmm^n^ t a s k p the following ocaursi 



^ Educators understand the Impaet of use of time on student achievement , 
e»g,, differences In allocated time suggest that some students may 
have more than twice the time to learn a specific content than do 
other students; the usual j»ngagement rate (time focused on the 
instructional activity) is 60 percent to 70 percent of the allocated 
time; and engaged time" ln which a student is actively engaged in the 
learning task (specified by the curriculim) "Varies from 50 percent Co 
90 percent. 

• Sufficient tlae Is allocated to coyer curriculum content » with 
emphasis on academic instruction* 

• Teachers are aware of their own use of class time , and of strategies 
to reduce time lost through management /transitions student socializing 
or inattention, and discipline* 

In order to maintain or iaprove curriculum alignment , the following 
occurs I 

• Educators understand that curriculum aligTOent means a direct match 
among three things: curriculum objectives. Instructional activities, 
and assessment (tests used to measure student achievement) * 

• For Important competencies or ob jectives to be mastered i there Is a 
(aoaanonly understood ) scope and sequence of objectives matched to 
appropriate tests and to Instruction or curriculum materials, (for 
instance, by jUEiplementation of Mastery Learning) « 

• Administrators support curriculum alignment efforts, e.g», by 
providing analyses of student data keyed to objectives, or by 
encouraging teachers to focus on instructional activities that 
directly address important learning objectives. 

• Teachers address important learning objectives by uslftg appropriate 
instructional activities ^ and adjusting^ Instruction according to needs 
identified by the analysis of test data . 

In order to facilitate a high success rate , the following occurs i 

• Educators understand that, success rate refers to the number of 
correct responses given by a student and that in general, a high 
success rate correlates with academic achievement , 

• For oral questioning , teachere aim for 75 percent success rate (l.e^, 
a given student would respond correctly three times out of four, which 
may mean that the teacher varies difficulty and how she calls on 
students to allow for individual differences) • 



• Each prlnelpal f acilitates quality initruet40fl m hyi 

- Setting atandagds 

involving staff in iPitruetional deelsjg^ pl W^klng 

- obtaining staff gonmltgent to a ieh0ol*»*fi3e jj philosophy or program 

- supervising taachers with attention to flcCl^t^itias kaowi to Isprova 
student~~aahievement , 

• Together aohool staff establish expictatlpfea li^md eonmion praetloes, 
suoh as I 

- student responsibility 

^. expectations and reeognitlon of itudent m^z^^^BB 

- assignment of homei^orks etc, 

• Each teacher 1 

- gets the school year off to a good start by ^establishing clear 
workable rules * proeeduresp and iKpectactOh^ 

- practice diagnostic^preseriptive inst™etio^ for academic lessons 
uses praise and criticism in modiration t^ontrolled feedback) 
assigns homework (after reasonabli mcce^i ^i^te) 

- provides InstTOCtlon In ef fective wsrk mni ^^xudy skills. 

In compliance with state mandates and pirt of $ slf-monltoring process* 
the following occurs * 

© Seventy-five percent of the pupils tested tn ^r.yade nine in each school 
have passed the state's 9th grade Kinlaium m Skills Test (score of 

65 in mathp 75 in reading), 

• Seventy'-f Ive percent ©f the pupils in |rad%a f^h;oree and six In each 
school equal or exceed atate-prMcribad pmTm^h^tlm scores in both 
reading and math on standardised ccMircial tg^t^tSp or state-^prescrlbed 
scores on department-approved local eriterlet\ f%^aference tests « 

• A basic skills Improvement plan has bsin dev^lOtoped for each school in 
the district that did not have eeventy^five pg^^^aent of the ninth grade 
pupils meeting the state standards of 65 1ft i^t&ih and 75 In reading on 
the basic skills tests « 

• A basic skills Improvement plan has tain dev^l%»ped for each school In 
the district that did not have sevetttpflva pe^^^eent of the pupils In 
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grade three and seventy-five pereent of the pupils Ir. grade six axceed 
state-preseribed percentile aeores in both reading ai.a math on 
standardized eomereial teste, or stata-prescribed scores on departiaent- 
approved loeal criterion reference teats • 

Characte ristics of Effective Reading and Matheaatlcs Programs 
Reading , 

• Reading programa would include student goals* such asi 
* use a variety of reading materials 

use a work recognition system (including relevant clues such as 
picture* context t structure, phonics) 

- comprehend various reading materials 

" ^he reading demands for functioning in society (e.g., following 

directions, locating references, gaining infomatlon, understanding 
forma) 

- select reading as a personal activity. 

• Reading is Interrelated with other basic skills areas. 

• A literature or reading for enjoyment component is a part of the 
program. 

• Varied approaches are used, with emphasis on diagnostlc^prescrlptlva 
Instruction, 

• Students spend at least 30 to 45 minutes a day on reading. 

• All students participate In a library skills program- 
Mathematics. 

• Mathematics programs should Include student goals such asf 

- recognise and recall mathematical facte, definitions, and symbols 

- perform mathematical manipulations 

- understand ffiathematlcal concepts and processes 

- use mathematics problem solving skills 

- use mathematical reasoning and processing to meet personal and 
societal need 

- maintain well^organlzed and carefully structured lessons 
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- use a pFDcesa of review, guided pracClee, and Independent praetlee. 
asaurlni maatery of prerequisite skllla before Introducing new 
concepCs 

- allow students to learn through concrete experience before 
introducing abstract concepts. 

Review of the Literature 

Almost all of the Information circulating about effective teaching is 
based on results of studies conducted In basic skills classes. This research 
examined the process of teaching/learning in relationship to the product of 
student achievement. Factors found to correlate most strongly with improved 
student achievement and positive attitudes fall Into the following categorlesj 
use of Instructional time (e.g., Berliner, 1978), curriculum alignment (e.g.. 
Brady et al.. 1977), success rate (e.g.. Fisher et al., 1978| Crawford. 1978), 
student characteristics (e.g., Cooley S Lelnhardt. 1980| Letteri, 1980), and 
the quality of Instruction (e.g., Enmer et al. , 1980| Brophy 4 Evertson. 
1976) . Research findings In these categories are presented In the lists of 

characteristics' (above). That research has been linked with studies of 
curriculum and school Improvement, and used to develop instructional models 
which have proven very effective In Improving student achievement. Some of 
these models are outlined In the following pages. 

Descriptions of Exemplary Practices and Programs 

Two types of descriptions followi (1) those which explain general models 
of basic skills instruction and (2) those which summarize basic skills 
programs In reading and mathematics Instruction. 
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General Models of Basle Skllis Instruction 



Title s Achievement Dlreeted Leadership (^L) 



Description I Aehievement Direeted Leadership (^L) was developed by David 
Helms and staff at Research for Better Schools (RBS), Two variables found to 
be strongly related to ef fectiveneaa of instruction and student achievement 
were identlfladi "content" and "time," TOe "content" variable encompasses 
the following two factors! 

1* Assessment of prior learning* 

2, Alignment sf curriculum objectlvea and classroom instruction to the 
testing Instrument* 

The "time" variable Improvement cycle Involves the following factors. 

I, Measuring student engaged time (SET) via classroom obseivation. 

2* Comparing SET and opportunity for Improvement. 

3, Reviewing and selecting research-based Improvement strategies* 

4, Implementing the selected strategies* 

5* Using additional clasaroom obsei^ations to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the strategies in improving SET* 

Administrators and teachers learn specific processes and strategies to make 
Improvements In classroom management and instructional planning. 

Contact : David Helms 

Research for Better Schools p Inc. 
444 North Third Street 
Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania 19123 
215-574-9300 

Reference i Helms § Graeber, 1985 
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Title ; Actlva Teaching (AT) 



Des^rlpclon i Active Teaahlng (AT) Is a system of Instruction developed by 
Thomas Good and Douglas Grouws at the University of Missouri. Originally 
designed for the teaching of MthsnatieSp AT consists of the following 
eomponentsi 

!• Fre-^lesson Developmant — coneepts and skills from the previous night *s 
homework are reviewed , homework is cheeked and oolleeted, and students 
engage In mental exercises. 

2. Lesson Developmant — prerequisite skills and conaepts are briefly 

reviewed p and new eoncepts are introduced via teacher explanation and 
demonstration. 

3* Controlled Practice ^ 

independent; Unlntarruptedp Individual, Successful Practice — is provided 
in order to Increase proficiency In the skills and concepts taught. 

5. Homework — the homework that is assigned is related to the coneapts 
developed that day. 

6» Review/maintenance — weekly a^d end-of-unit raviews help to maintain the 
skills and concepts that have been taught. 

In-service training Is available. 

Contact I Thomas Good 

Center for Research in Social Behavior 
111 Stewart Road 
University of Missouri 
Colimbiai Missouri 65201 
314-882-7888 

Raf erence i Good & Grouws , 1983 
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Title; Direct Instructlori 



Deseripeioni This aodel, developed by Barak Rosenahine, is derived from a 
synthesis of the literature on effective teaching. The developer recoimends 
Its use for structured academic activities. 

^' Checking PrevlouB Day's Work and Reteaching (if necessary) 

a, check hoaework 

b. reteach areas where there were student errors 

2. Presenting Hew Content/Skills 

a. provide overview 

b. proceed in small steps, (if necessary), but at a rapid pace, give 
detailed or redundant instructions and explanations 

c. phase new skills In while old skills are being mastered 

3. Initial Student Practice 

a. use a high frequency of questions and overt student practice (from 
teacher and materials) 

b. provide prompts during initial learning (when appropriate) 
e. give all students a ehanee to respond and receive feedback 

d. check for understanding by evaluating student responses 

e. continue practice until students are firm 

£ . work for a success rate of 80 percent or higher during Initial 
learning - 

Feedback and Correctives (and recycling of instruction. If necessary) 

a. proylde feedback to students, particularly when they are correct but 

b. use student errors as feedback to the teacher for needed corrections 
and/or reteaching wna 

^' simplifying question, giving clues, explaining, 

or reviewing steps, or reteaching last steps 
d. reteach when necessary, using smaller steps 

^' Independent Practice So That Students Are Firm and Automatic 
a« usm aeatwork 

b. use unitization and automatlclty (practice to overlearning) 

c. need for procedure to Insure student engagement during seatwork 
11. e,, teacher or aide monitoring) 

d. 95 percent correct or higher 

S. Weekly and Monthly Reviews 
a. reteach. If necessary 
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Notes 



WlCh olderp more mature learners , then, (a) the size of step in the 
presentation is larger » (b) student praetice Is more covert, and (e) 
the praetice involves covert rehearsal, restating, and reviewing. 



Contaet I Barak Rosanihine 

220 Education Building 
1310 South 6th Street 
Champaign, Illino\.s 61820 
201-328-1414 

Rafarence i National Foundation for Iducatlonal Researeh, 1971 
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Title i Effective Instruction 



Dagerlptlen ; This is usually called the Madeline Hunter model since it was 
developed at the demonstration school at the University of California where 
Dr, Hunter was a principal. 

1 * Develop an Anticipatory Set 

a. foous the students* attention 

b, provide a brief practice on previously achieved and relied 
learnings and /or 

e. develop a readlnegs for the instruction that will follov 

2. Statement of the Objectives 

a, perform a task analysis 

(1) Independent sequence 

(2) dependent sequence 

3* Instructional Input - Behaviors/Stratagles 

a, lecture 

b, discovery 

c, demonstration 

d, film, etc. 

Modeling Accepted Product/Process 

a* visual and verbal modeling 

(1) give an example of the acceptable outcome 

5, Check for Understanding 

a* sampling 

b. signaled response 

c* individual response 

6. Guided Practice 

a* assign several examples and observe each student 
b, provide corrective feedback 

7- Independent Practice 

a* assign enough problems to check for understanding 
b. circulate the room in order to correct errors 

8* Distributive Practice Over Time 

a. maintenance of skills 
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Contaec i Dr* Madeline Huatar 
Moore Hall 
UCLA 

Los ^geleSi California 90024 
213-825-0781 

Raf erencei Hunter, 1971 



title ! Effeccive Lesson Planning 



Daieriptlon i Thii model was developed by Jane Stalllngs and is based on her 
research In reading and language arte classes, 

1. Organlilng/Hanagement Activities (15 percent or less) 

a. take roll (E) 

b, make announcements (E) 
e, pass materials (E) 

d, make expectations clear for the period i 
quality and quantity of work (E) 

e, clarify and enforce behavior expectations (E) 

2. Interactive On-Task Activities (50 percent or oore) 

a. review/discuss previous work (1) 

b. inf orm/lnstruct new concept (E) 
demonstrate /give mKomplmm 
link to prior Imowledge 
question/check for understanding (E) 

d* reteaeh small group (If necessary) (S) 
e, oral drill and practice (S) 
f» suimariie (E) 

3. Teacher Monitoring/Guided Seatwork (35 percent or less) 

a. written work (I) 

b. silent reading (I) 

c. teacher monltoring/gulded seatwork (I) 
Key 



E = Total Class 
S * Small Group 
L •* Large Group 
I « Individual 



Contact I Dr. Jane Stalllngs 

George Peabody College 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 
615-322-7311 (Vanderbilt University) 
615-322-8448 (Dr. Stalllngs) 

Reference s Stalllngs, 1980 
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Title I Mastary Laarning (^) 



Deicrlptlofi l Hastery Learning (ML), devaloped by Banjamln Bloom (University 
of Chleago) and Jasae Bloek (Univarsity of California) p combines curriculum 
aligninant and diagnostiG/presftriptlva instruction with a philosophy that all 
studants can succaad. The assent lal components of ML follow. 

1, Developing a scopa and sequence of objactivea broken down into prerequl- 
alte and component skills. 

2, Providing appropriate Instruction aligned with the objectives to ba 
mastered. 

3, Tasting the studants' progress In mastaring the objectives throufh the use 
of a formative evaluation measura ("no fault" test), 

4, Providing studants who have not achlavad mastery with additional 
corrective work in the deficient areas specified by the formative tests p 
and providing students who have achieved mastery with enrictaent 
activities to reinforce and supplament learning. 

5, Tasting final mastery of the objectives with a sumative avaluatlon 
measure. 

6* Recording student progress in tarns of individual mastery of specific 
objectives. "Mastery" is usually defined as 80 parcent of tha students 
demons tratlng success on at least 80 parcent of the obj actives in a given 
unit of instruction. 

Contact : James Block 

Univarsity of California 

Santa Barbara ^ California 93106 

805-961'-3301 

805-966-3050 

Reference : Block, 1971 



Title ; Student Tean Learning (STL) 



Descrlptlen; Studenc Team Learning (STL) techniques use cseperative learning 
among heeerogenous groups of small teams to facilitate student learalnf 
Student Team-Achievement Divisions (STAD) and Teams-Ganies-Tournaments (TGT) 
were developed by Robert Slavln, David DeVrles. and Keith Edwards at Johns 
Hopkins University. Jlsgsaw was stared by Eliot Aaronson who Is at the 
University of California at Santa Cruz. The key factors of STL are peer 
interaction, eooperatlon, and competition. STAD is basically team learning 
TGT is team learning plus competition by ability levelj Jigsaw has scudents' 
become experts by learning specific elements of a program and then regroup for 
peer teaching across those elementsi TAI is team assisted Individualization in 
mathematics, with attention to combine cooperative learning and individualized 
instruction. 



Contact ; Robert Slavin 

Center for Social Organization of Schools 
.''ohns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
301-338-8249 



Reference : Slavln, 1978 
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Programs for Mathenatles Instruction 



Title: Calculator Assisted Mathematics for Everyday Living (CAMEL) 

Description; CAffiL Is an Indlvlduallaed two-year proiram far those 9tth and 
10th grade students who have had little or no success In matheaaclcs. CAMEL 
Is based on the premise that these studenta can and will learn these concepts 
If the amount of computation Is reduced. Studenta In a CAiffiL classroom use 
calculators to perform the computation necessary to learn and apply these 
concepts. The program Includes eight computation modules that the student 
must work using paper and pencil If they cannot demonstrate mastery of the 
skill on a pretest. Paper and pencil computation should take less than 20 
percent of the students' time. While CAMEL was developed for use In a regular 
classroom and Is primarily used there, the Individualized nature of C^L makes 
it appropriate for any group that Is highly transient and not well-motivated 
In the developing district CAtffiL is also used In the Juvenile Detention Center 
the Alternative School for Disruptive Students, The Center for Emotionally 
Handicapped or Learning Disabled Student, and The Half-Way House for Youne 
Adults, * 

The CAMEL program can be implamented by any math teacher. A one-day 
training session Is desirable but not necessary. No special facilities are 
needed. Each student in the program should have access to a calculator A 
management system to help the teacher Is also part of the program. CAiffiL 
Resource Staff Project consultants provide technical assistance and training 
m prograB Implementation. Visitors are welcome to a visit a demonstration 
school . 

Contact ; Whiteford G, Colee 
Project CAiffiL 
P.O. Box 1910 

Daytona Beach, Florida 32015-1910 
904-255-6475 

Reference ; Educational Programs That Work, 1984 
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Tltle i Co&p7€haQslve School Mathematics Program (CSOT) 



Description : CSMP, a complete elementaiy-level mathematics curriculum from 
basics to proble m solving for students of all ability levels p lias the under^ 
lying assumption that children can learn and can enjoy laarnlng math much more 
than they do now* Unlike most modern programs » the content Is presented not 
as an artificial structure external to the eKperlenca of children, but rather 
as an extension of experiences children have encountered In their development • 
both at the real^llfe and fantasy levels. Using a "pedagogy of situations 
children s^e led through sequences of problem^solvlng experiences presented in 
game-like and story settings* It Is CSOT'a strong conviction that mathematics 
Is a unified whole and should be learned as such* Consequent lys the content 
is completely sequenced In spiral form so that each student is brought in 
contact with each area of content contlnuoualy throughout the program while 
building interlocking experiences of Increasing sophistication as the situa- 
tions become more challenging. 

A feature unique to CSOT Is the use of three non-verbal languages that 
give children Immediate access to mathematical ideas and methods necessary not 
only for solving problems p but also for continually expanding their under- 
standing of the mathematical concepts themselves* Through these languages the 
curriculum acts as a vehicle that engages children Inmedlately and naturally 
with the content of mathematics and its applications without cumbersome 
linguistic prerequisites. These languages Includes the Language of Strings 
(brightly colored strings and dots that deal with the fundamentally useful and 
Important mathematical notion of sets)| the Language of Arrows (colored arrows 
between pairs of dots that st inflate thinking about relationships between 
objects); and the Language of Fapy Minicomputer* The Minicomputer, a simple 
abacus that models the positional^ structure of the numeration system^ Is used 
both as a computing device and as a motivation for mental arlttmetlc* Its 
lani^uage can be used to represent all decimal numbers, positive or negative, 
and encourages creative thinking about the nature and properties of numbers* 
CSMP la flexible enough to facilitate whole-group, small-group, and person- 
allied Instruction, and is appropriate for all children from the "gifted" to 
the "slow learners," It recognizes the Importance of affective as well as 
cognitive concerns and has been developed and extensively tested in classrooms 
nationally, 

A school system signs a cooperative agreement with CSOT and appoints a 
local coordinator who undergoes three to ten days of training (depending 'on 
hlghost grade level adopted) during spring or siinmer prior to first year of 
implementation. The coordinator trains all teachers new to CSOT before start 
of school. The smallest adoption unit Is one teacher In one classroom* 
Teachers and coordinators are required to buy training kltsi K-««3, $10; 4-6^ 
$10. Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any 
time by appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites In home 
state and out-of-state* Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training Is conducted at project 
site (adopter pays only Its own costs) In June and July (several workshops for 
particular audiences)* Implementation and follow-up services are available to 
adopters (costs to be negotiated)* 
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Contact I Jim Winters Director 

CSOT Devalopar/DemQnstrator Projeet 
470 Klrta^ood Road 
St, Louie, Missouri 63122-1799 
314-821-1700, ext, 23 

Reference I Educational Programs That Work , 1984 



Tltle i Conceptually Oriented Mathematias Program (COKP) 



DaecrlptlQn i Thm Conaeptually Orianted MathsMtics ProgrMi is a Mnagamaat 
systam that provides a list of sequential skills to be mastered in nathematies. 
It is designed to meet individual needs of students (grades 1-12) through 
small-group instruction* Student s are tested to determine their individual 
strengths and weaknesses and are grouped aceordingly. The program provides 
continuous progress through the use of materials organized into 25 instruc- 
cional levels. Eight broad areas are developed far mastery in these 25 
levels* Each level has been broken into ^o or more steps. (Step 2 in each 
level provides additional materials for the highly mocivated student). 

The program utilises cooperative planning and teaching. The ideal 
instmictional situation Is one in which each teacher has no more than two 
instructional groups. It is the intent of the program to encourage teachers 
Co be creative in their teaching and to adapt the program to the learning 
styles of their studencs. 

One day of training prior to implementation is required. All teachers 
and administrators involved in adoption should attend* One day of training 
following implementation is also required* Visitors are welaome at 
demonstration sites anytime by appointment* Project staff are available to 
attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated) * Workshops 
available on a cost^negotiated basis. 

Contact s L. Leon Webb^ Director 

Irene Gilbert* Assistant Director 
161 E. First Street 
Suite 5 

Hesap Arizona 85201 
602-969-4880 

Reference : Educational Programs That Work > 1984 
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Title; Cross-Aged StrueCured TuCorlng Program for Math 



Description i TTils profran uses a highly struetured, diagnostic, and 
prsscrlptlVe prograa for use either by paraprof esslonal tutors or 4th, Sth, 
or 6th grade student tutors who volunteer their free or study tliae to assise 
younger students* After an Intensive pre-service training program, positive 
relnforeement strategies, proper testing techniques, and use of program 
materials, tutor managers train and supervise groups' of student tutors on the 
prescribed lessons. After a diagnostic-prescriptive crlterlon-^referenced test 
Is admlnlscered to each child to be tutored, the tutor determines which math 
objectives the student has sufficiently mastered. Tutoring begins at the 
lowest unmastered objective. Thm progrM materials allow the student to 
progress through a specified set of basic math objectives in a systraiatic 
manner. Mastery of each prerequisite objective Insures success at each 
progressive level. Daily progress records of objectives mastered are kept 
on each child, both to encourage the student and to furnish teachers and 
parents with a measure of progress. 

The program may be inplMiented In a class, school, or district. There 
must be enough space to accomodate 20 children working in pairs at desks or 
tables. Start-up time requires two weeks to allow for training of para-» 
professional, identification of students, training of student tutors, 
scheduling tutoring sessions, and obtaining parent and teacher permission 
for participation. Selected cotmercial and project materials must be 
acquired. Awareness materials are available at request at no cost from the 
school district below. Sample tutoring materials can be ordered from Metra 
Publishing, 366 South 500 East, Suite 103, dale Lake City, Utah 83102. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings If 
travel and per diem is paid. Training and demonstration can be provided at 
project site or adopter site (cost to be negotiated). Follow-up services 
available (costs to be negotiated). 

Contact I Dr. Gerl Plumb 

Coordinator of Federal Programs • 
Joanne Howard or Dee Burrow 
Chapter 1 Program Specialists 
The Independent School District 

of Boise City 
1207 Fort Street 
Boise, Idaho 83702 
208-336-1370 

Reference g Educational Programs That Work, 1984 
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Title g DlagnostlG Preseriptlva Arlthmetie (DPA) 



Deserlptlen i DPA Is a basis arithmetic progr^ with emphasis on developing • 
modeling p and mastering basle concepts and skills* It Is a process oriented 
program emphasizing the development and refinement of teacher questioning 
skills » It Is the arltlmetic component of a total mathematics program and 
Invludes countlngp place value^^ addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of whole numbers « Problem-solving skills are developed and rein- 
forced through ongoing experiences with estimation and approximation » data 
collection, organisation and interpretation, and real*life applications of 
arithmetic skills. Diagnostic tests for the major arltlmetic topcis (three 
levels) are used throughout the year to determine students* strengths and 
weaknesses both in concepts and skills « Prescriptions are then planned using 
the DPA teacher's manual, manual supplement, and other DPA resource materials* 
Each of the more than 75 concept'^developing and reinforcement activities In 
the teacher's manual has specific objectives related to the arithmetic ins true 
tional sequence and the diagnostic test Items. The manual also includes 
descriptions of ongoing ttathematics experiences, recordkeeping procedures, 
classroom management techniques » and instructions for developing a variety of 
^teacher-made materials. 

DPA can be used in self— contained elementary grade classes as the arith- 
metic component of the mathematics program or as a co-curricula remediation 
program. Both approaches are essentially the same. A topic section of the 
DPA diagnostic test Is administered, and the results are analyzed for group 
and/or invidldual needs. These data are recorded on the analysis chart* which 
aids the teacher in forming Instructional groups and planning a program. Each 
student begins at his/her level of understanding. He/she may work with or 
without the teacher in a large group, small group, or independently. The 
student may use concrete materials for modeling a basic concept and may work 
with a DPA activity for relnforctag a new skill. The student may complete a 
written activity for. practice or may help In the school by applying arltlmetic 
to a real-life situation. This is a concept-based program that uses manipula- 
tlves and physical materials and is adaptable to special education students. 
DPA provides staff development towards Its goal of improved mathematics 
competency and attitudes for elementary teachers and their students* 

Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome any- 
time by appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites In home 
states and out-of-state. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated) , 

Contact ; Matthew Scaffag Director 

Janet Castellano, Project Coordinator 

Community School Districts 1 

211 Daniel Low Terrace 

itaten Island, New York 10301 

212-447-3300* ext 36,37,38 

Reference I Educatlon^^l Programs That Work, 1984 
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Title: "GO-ffiTRic 



P*|"^PCtop- This is a supplemental low-cost metric curriculum (for grades 
5-8). It has been used in other settings with grades K-4 and 9-12 The 
unique design of "Go Metric" provides Interested Betropollean and rural school 
systems, with a model for incorporating metric education into existing Instruc- 
tional programs at minimal additional cost and with no addlcional personnel. 
This innovative program Includes an elementary and secondary curriculum for 
all pupils and identifies a range of teaching techniques Involving the pupils 
In a variety of hands-on activities using metric equipBentt. Audio visuals and 
games are also utilized to accommodate the special needs of all students To 
provide additional in-depth understanding of metrics, the in-service requlrps 
teachers to parttlcipate In the same metric exercises that are used in the 
classroom. The curriculum Is arranged so that it does not Intrude on an 
already crowded schedule but enhances metric instruction as teachers integrate 
it into appropriate Instructional areas. 

The "Go Metric" program Is designed to be adapted to any educaclonal 
setting. Metric kits containing curriculum guides, tests, demonstration 
equipment, metric items for student hands-on experience, games, and puzzles 
are packaged in classroom sets for 30 students and require no additional 
facilities. For full use of the metric curriculum units, staff training by 
the project developer is recomended. The two-day training workshop, for one 
to parclcipants, may be provided either at the developer or adopter site The 
eontent of this inservlce includes background In metric measurement, orientation 
to the curriculum guides, use of metric equipment, and a plan for implementtng 
the program within th« regular curriculum. neing 

Contact ; John E. Roller. Director 
"Go Metric" Project 
or Roger E. Kruse, 
Director of Federal Programs 
Tulsa Public Schools 
3027 S. New Haven 
P.O. Box 45208 
Tulsa. Oklahoma 74145 
918-743-3381 

Reference : Educational Programs That Work. 1984 
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Title s HOSTS Mathi Help One Student to Succeed 



Description g This program is aa diagnostic-prescriptive, tutorial approach. 
HOSTS Hath Is a mastery learning model| howeverp HOSTS Math's flexibility 
allows It to be used In a regular classroom as well as In a resourae room. 
Students are carefully placed in a precise sequence of math skills and progress 
from one skill to the next as mastery la demonstrated. Teachers are provided 
lesson plans which emphasize the manipulative, representational, syi^olic 
approach to learning. Small group and/or one*to^one tutoring is used to 
remediate the deficiencies Identified by the teacher. Assessment * record- 
keeping, and review of materials are Integral parts of the program available 
in paper and/or computerized format. HOSTS Math has been designated as a 
Lighthouse Project by the tJSDl for its use of computer technology in Improving 
student performance. 

Teachers participate In three days of In-service training. Aides and 
tutors are subsequently trained by teachers. No special facilities or staff 
are needed. The required implementation materials Include Teaeher Guide, 
Record Forms, Lesson Plans* the Math Objectives Continuum, Criterion Tests, 
and Answer S^iets for each classroom or resource room. The district must be 
willing to serve as a demonstration site. Awareness materials are available 
at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment at the project site. Project 
staff are available to attend out-of --state awareness meetings. Implementation 
and follow-up services are available to adopters (all costs to be negotiated). 
A computerized version of HOSTS Math Is available, and there is also a HOSTS 
reading program. 

Contact s MllllMi E. Gibbons, aceeutive Director 
HOSTS Non-profit Corporation 
5802 MacArthur Boulevard 
Vancouver, Washington 93661 
206^695-1705 or 693-1775 

Reference : Educational Programs That Work , 1984 
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Titlfti individualized Prescriptive Arichnetle Skills System (IfASS) 



Daserlptioni IPASS was designed to increase the achievement of 5th and 6th 
grade atudents In mathematics through the use of advanced technology In the 
form of microcomputers. IPASS employs microcomputers and specially designed 
software as an Integral part of Instruction and the management of student 
progress in a compensatory education setting* IPASS Includes locally 
developed criterion-referenced tests ^ Instructional and management software, 
cross-referenced tests , cross-referenced instructional resource fileg and 
guides for teachers and students. IPASS objectives can be used to supplement 
most mathematlc curricula without modification. IPASS Is designed as a 
"pull-out" program In which the student receives two 30-mlnute sessions per 
week, IPASS can be adapted to a classroom or laboratory setting. A teacher 
or aide using two mlerocomputers can serve up to 40 students per week. The 
program Is available on the TRS-80 Model I/III 16K cassette system or' the 
TRS-80 Model I/III disk system (32K minimum). Locally developed instructional 
materials can be integrated Into the remediation process, A training program 
is required for school personnel implementing the program. No prior experience 
with computers Is necessary. 

Visitors are welcome at the project site at any r.ime by appointment- 
Workshops are available on a cost-negotiated basis. 

Contact : Robert R. Reynolds, Director 
Project IPASS 

Pawtucket School Department 
Park Place 

Pawtucket t Rhode Island 02S60 
401-728-.2120 

Reference ; Educational ProgrMs That Work, 1984 
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Tltle i Mathamatles Achievement Program (MAP) 



Daserlptlon i To halp students overeeme difficulties In computation and* 
Bathematlcal concepts and to learn basic maasurements and gaometry skills » 
aligible etudents are scheduled Into learning centers and provided inatruc- 
tlon through a diagnostic/prescriptive system. Scheduling students is a 
cooperative effort of the Title I teacher and the regular classroom teacher 
that ensures daily instructional sessions without Interrupting claaaroom math 
or supportive instructional electlves, and no more than one interruption 
weekly In all other major subjects. Classroom teachers provide Title I 
teachers with classwork that will be mlaaed by each student attending the 
learning center sessions* The Title I teacher Inaorporates pupil needs 
revealed in the classroom with needs diagnosed in the center tr promote 
maximum learning transfer. 

Using a composite analysis of several criterion-referenced achievement 
tests, an individual Hath Profile Is developed for each student. Behavior 
objectives are used to formulate a preacriptlon to meet the Interests and needs 
of each pupil. The Cross Reference Guide supplies information on maceriala 
available In ve^ center to be used In remediation of a stated skill. Each 
MAP learning center la staffed with a certified elementary teacher and a 
teacher aide who serve about 62 pupils. Thirty-minute instructional sessions 
are conducted In small groups in which the teacher-pupil ratio does not exceed 
6/1 per class period. Instructional methodology varies with pupil need and 
Interest, The number of sessions ranges from three to five per week. 

Staff development provides for the planning , Implementation * and 
evaluation program. The Program Gulde n developed hy Title I staff* directs 
the Instructional and supportive procedures. Staff development is conducted 
during the school year for teachers and aides. Workshops available on a cost 
negotiated basis. 

Contact: John W. Williams 

Mathematics Achievement Program 
Chester Upland School District 
13th and Melrose Avenue 
Chester, Pennsylvania 19013 
215-447-3865 

Reference s Educational Programs That Work, 1934 
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Title I Mathematles/Taehnology (MATH/TECH) 



Paserlptlgn i This mathematlea progx^am integrates the mieroeomputer into the 
classroom with a proven instructional curriculum for gradaa 7 and 8, It 
includes three critical need areas i (1) the need to teach students hew to 
solve problems » (2) the need to become computer literate, and (3) the need to 
be aware of the use of mathematics in jobs. The curriculum parallels the tradl* 
tional mathematics classroom program. Students use worksheets with and without 
microcomputers for 35 to 40 lessons of one-fifth of the math time. The project 
teaches themi to use microcomputers with confidence | to write BASIC problems | 
to ^prove their problem solving skills of rounding and estimating^ processing 
information from graphs » tables » and charts, and solving word problems; to 
improve their ability to work with dectoals* fractionSg and percentages. Compute 
literacy in project MICRO/HATH is defined as the students' ability toi (1) 
understand how a computer works, (2) develop prograas in BASIC language, (3) 
use computer skills in problems associated with specific jobs, and (4) read 
and Interpret computer output. 

The MICRO/MATH project can be readily adapted to a broad spectrum of 
established classroom organization structures and draws upon many modes of 
instruction. The project does not require restructuring of the school 
curriculum nor additional personnel. It can be adopted by a single classroom 
or by several classrooms who share computers. 

Staff training of ten hours introduction to BASIC and four hours project 
usage and management is required. Purchase of materials and availability of 
microcomputers is necessary. MICRO/MATH can be Implemented in typical math 
classes using regular classroom teachers^ 

Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome at demonstration 
sites by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of*state 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Training is conducted at project 
site or adopter site (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up 
activities are available for adopter. 

Contact ; Carolyn Aho 

Director/Disseminator (1983-84) 
250 San Pedro Road 
Colma, California 94014 
415'-S89-5000 

Referenee g Educational Programs That Work , 1984' 
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Titl^ g MeComlGk County Follow Thrbughi Mathemagenic Activities Program 



Dgseription ; This comprahanslve edueatlon and intellectual developmenc 
program enphaslEes math for eeonomleally deprived ehlldren in grades 1-3* The 
MeCormlek County Follow Through la based on the University of Georgia 
Mathemagenlc Activities ProgrMij which emphasizes learning in claaaroom 
environments that stimulate aognltive growth through concrete activities and 
intellectual challenge for the children* The desired classroom environment 
evolves from the following principles and processess (1) after determining 
each child's developmental level, the teacher creates learning activities 
based on what children already know which at the same time stretch and 
challenge them* (2) Intellectual growth occurs as children become actively 
involved in constructing concepts and ideas for themselves as they manipulate 
and explore with physical materials | and (3) Independence (self -regulation) is 
fostered as children have an opportunity to choose materials and subject matter 
that will meet their individual learning rates and styles. A combination of 
structured and non-structured Individual and small group activities facilitates 
physicals mental, and social development* 

MAP is implemented in eKlstlng regular classrooms with presently used 
textbooks and supplemented with numerous conmierelal and teacher-made materials 
and manuals developed by the sponsor* A trained instructional aide is 
recomended for each classroom and a person identified to serve as a resource 
teacher to work with classroom teachers is essential, A parent coordinator is 
highly recomended. Full implementation would require a health nurse and 
social worker. Staff development is required* 

A wide variety of coBmercially available materials found in most 
classrooms is used, Cuisenair RodSp Logic Blocks and Multi-Base Blocks are 
required (costs vary according to supplier)* Sponsor-developed manuals needed 
arei Logic Blocks (S,75), Multi-Base Blocks (1*25). and Strategy Manual for 
Mathematics ($2)* 

Awareness brochures are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at 
the project site any time by appointment. Project staff are available to 
attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated)* Training 
services are available at the project site or adopter's site (costs to be 
negotiated)* A full staff is available at the University of Georgia to offer 
assistance in program development* training, and evaluation of project 
effectiveness. 



Contact I Mildred Knight 

Project Director 

McCormick County Follow ITirough Project 
McCormlck County Public Schools 
P,0. Box 687 

McCormlck, South Carolina 29835 
803-465-2898 

Reference ; Educational Programs ^at Work, 1984 
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Title I Pre-Algebra Davelopment CenCers 



DeieglptlQn g This Is a coinplete one^year program to develop basic eoneeptual/ 
computational mathematias skills and prepare itudents for algebra. It is 
Intended for regular mathematles claisms at the seventh and eighth-grade levels, 
elght-^week suOTer nathematies progrms for students entering high sehool, and 
remedial mathematics programs at the high sehool level. The currlaulum design 
develops students' basic eomputational and cpnoeptual skills through five 
units of oonGentrationi ratios and proportions, fraotions, declmalai percent^ 
and metric measures. The progru*s curriculum materials are based on ma the- 
matlcs principles i called Too,1s of the Trade , which provide a foundation for 
teaching all concepts and for further learning in mathematics. Tools of the 
Trade include: ratios and proportions, one ~ its nme and properties, place 
value, and the additive and subtractlve prupertles of numbers. The program* s 
original Instructional approach involves mathematics laboratory InstTOction, 
regular classroom Instsiictlon, and Individualized diagnosis and remediation 
(LCD technique) coupled with reading in mathematics. 

The program operates in regular classrooms. The regular class schedule 
can be adjusted to accommodate all phases of the program. Requlrraents 
include: three-days of Intensive training, the program tmxt materials, and 
materials for the lab, including manipulatives and diagnosis/remediation kit. 
The teacher training component of the program covers math lab techniques, 
individualizing for math instruction^ techniques for building a conceptual 
foundation for mastering basic mathematics skills, and use of the program 
materials. 

Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by 
appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites out-of '-state. 
Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (costs 
to be negotiated) . 

Contact t Dorothy Strong 

Pre-Algebra Development Centers 
1'819 West Pershing Road 6 C (SE) 
Chicago, Illinois 60609 
312-890-7945 

Reference t Educational Programs That Work , 1984 
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Title ; Project DPI 



Description ; DPI is a diagnostic-prescriptive. Individualized mathematle 
proirani. The heart of the DPI curriculum consists of 23 "advanceaent tracks" 
or levels which encompass key learnings In arithmetic, pre-algebra. algebra 
and geomecry that range in difficulty from grades 4-10. For each track or 
continuum, a sequential set of about 15 study packets (daily lessons) is 
available. Results of a criterion-referenced pretest are the basis on which 
teachers diagnose each student's strengths «nd weaknesses to determine 
placenent of that student In the appropriate study packet of an appropriate 
track. Each packet, which concentrates on a aingle objective, contains 
practice exercises which are written in « multiple-choice format together with 
explicit instructions. After students complete four study packets!'* check- 
point cesc is given. Successful students advance to the next packet or track 
afalt™^f .« retaught the skills just tested and then glvei 
an alternate checkpoint test. At the beginning of each day. quickie qulzles 
.re given to all students in a class. At this point, one-fifth of thLe 
students go to the mathematics laborato^. This procedure ensures that the 
entire class attends the "lab" once a week. Review exercises are given each 
JhL"^ "^1^-"^*"'^ not going to the lab, and those students continue with 
their track lessons. Students move at their own learning pace and use 
sJ^rf^ f ^ ? 5? strengthen specific weaknesses as well as known skills. 

Students who find they need help beyond the packet instructions benefit fro4 
Individual assistance given by the teacher or an instructional aide. At the 
eh! ^w?? «e given a posttest to ensure mastery of 

the skills presented in that track. In the laboratory, students are given 
lessons whose concepts correlate with current classroom learnings. A 
laboratory is outfitted with calculators, computer terminals, cash registers 

S lnl™f T^^^ °" '"""^ classroom, rte laboratory felcher' 

is Informed of the current track assigned to each student as well as the 
packet within that track on which the student is working. Lab activities 
require students to manipulate appropriate equipment and materials anfto 
make general statements regarding discoveries made during the lab lessons. 

The basic track curricula Including tests", refresher drills quickie 

cila^r'." ?"^^K^^J « pre-algebra set are available at nl 

charge on a loan basis for duplicating purposes. A variety of adoptive 
n^?/^ possible, ranging from one teacher with no lab to a complete 

recuesf ."^f"- P^J^''^ d«crlptlve booklet is available- upon 

request at no charge. Visitors are welcome at any time. 

Contact I Roger W. SHlckler. Project Director 
Project DPI 

Long Beach Unified School District 

Franklin Junior High School 

540 Cerrltos Avenue 

Long Beach. California 90802 

213-437-8212 

Reference; Educational Programs That Work. 1984 
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Title I Systematle Teaching and Measuring Hathematics (ST^M) 



Description I The major objective of the program Is to provide continuous 
progress in mathematics for the entire school experience of all students, 
kindergarten through senior high school. TOe STA)m progrMa, represents a . 
complete Bymtm that can be adopted or adapted by other districts » A 
framework of objectives and assessment by criterion-referenced tests are basic 
to STAWl* Careful monitoring of student progress « measurement of mathematics 
competencies, and alternative courses at the high school level are featured. 
The progru nay be used successfully in many different classroom situations, 
including small*group InstrTictloni large-group instruction. Individualized 
instruetlon, teaa teaching, and math lab. Resource material is provided for 
each objective I textbooks, manipulative materials, and teacher-made rerources 
may be incorporated as well. 

Since STAWl is based on continuous progress, it is ImporCant for a school 
using STAMM to keep complete records on each student and to test each 
student's progress frequently. This enables a teacher^ In the fall, to 
continue a student from where he/she left off in the spring, A teacher with 
one grade level of students may need to be familiar with more than one level 
of program to accomaodate continuous progress. The basic skills continuum for 
grades K-8 is covered in levels A, C, D, E, GE, G, and H. High school 
courses are defined for Mathematics Competencies ^ Algebra I, Geometry, Algebra 
II, Trigonometry, Applied Math, Vocational Math, and Rapid Calculation, Math 
Analysis, Calculus, Special materials are packaged for Chapter I (formerly 
Title I) and special education emphasis for use in regular claasrooms and 
labs. Also gifted and talented programs for 7^8 are now available, 

ApproKimately three fourths of all Jefferson County students now score 
above the national norm on the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills ac grades 4, 
6, and 8. This achievement has been consistent from 1973 through spring 1980, 
Prior to Implementation, roughly half the students scored above the national 
norm* 

ST^21 guides i tests, and workbooks may be used by a single teacher or an 
entire school system. The more levels involved in implementation, the greater 
the gains from the continuous-progress aspect of STA^Q^, A two-day training 
session prior to implementation is recomended. Weekly or monthly meetings 
are reconmiended for the local staff, STAMi does not dictate teaching style, 
and may be used in any classroom setting. Textbooks may be used as an 
integral part of the progrm, but experience advises that they be supplemented 
with teacher-made or STA^ resource materials. Trainers are available through 
the project. 

Contact s Glyn H, Sharpe 

BT^Oi Project Director 
Jefferson County Schools 
1005 Wadsworth Boulevard 
Lakewood , Coloradp 80215 
303-231-2381 

Reference I Far West Laboratory, 1983 
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Title g Tltla I Mathematics Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) 



Description g CAI is a diagnostic/prescriptive pull-ouc aathemacica prograa 
with students receiving minutes of daily concentrated drill on CAI. (a 
mathematics program for Title I students in grades 3-6)* Lafayette Pax ish 
had an effective diagnQstic-prescriptive mathematics ESEA Title I pull-out 
progru and in order to increase growth in mathematics , coaputer-^assisted 
instruction was added to it, Thm program is operated with close coordination 
of math-lab instruction and daily CAI drill. The CAI program adjusts instruc- 
tion to the level of the students and provides imediate feedback to the 
student* ^e CAI program provides daily , weekly, and monthly descriptions of 
progress and areas of difficulty which the classroom teacher can use to 
correct specific conceptual misunderstandings* Classroom instruction is 
imperative in providing conceptual understanding and remediation. Daily CAI 
drill provides the practice which Title I students especially need. This 
particular program was operated with 40 minutes a day of mathematics labora- 
tory time and ten minutes of CAI, The particular progrm was devised by 
Computer Cur riculmn Cprporation of Palo Alto, California. The addition of CAI 
Instruction produces significantly superior achievement when compared to 
standard mathematics laboratory instruction. 

Hath Lab - CAI can be adopted to supplement any regular program if 200 
students are enrolled. Two to three days of in-service training are 
necessary. The project used Computer Curriculum Corporation Programs from 
Palo Alto, California. Correlation between your project and CAI oust be 
established. 

Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome at project site 
anytime by appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-ofstate 
awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Implementation and follow-up 
sewieea are available to adopters (costs to be negotiated). 

Contact ; Mr. Marion J. Cortes * Supervisor 
Federally Supported Programs 
Lafayette Parish School Board 
P.O. Drawer 2158 
Lafayette, Louisiana 70502 
318-232^2620, ext 307 

Reference t Educational Programs That Work . 1984 
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ProgrMg for Reading Instruction 



Tit la I BASICt California Program In Reading 



pescrlptlon i BASIC Is a program to improve reading skills by emphasizing the 
laarning of prooeases vhieh mpply to any eontent area or learning situation 
for grades 7-8. This progrm was certified by the Joint Dissemination Review 
P^ael (JDRP), 

BASIC'S program eyele seizes the entire regular eduoation student body of 
the school across the range of reading abilities for a period of two eonseeu-- 
tlve years. Appropriately designed instruction is provided to both students 
who read below grade level and those who read on or above grade level. Based 
on reading perfonnancei a reading specialist places each student in one of 
four reading levels* All levels are represented In each cilassroom and 
curriculum materials are assigned accordingly. 

BASIC -a emphasis is on the learning uf processes which apply to any 
content area or learning situation* A master set of learning Md thinking 
processes are taught throughout the progrmi for the acquisition of new vocabu- 
lary, the Improvement of writing skills, improvement of reading comprehension, 
and extension of skills requiring higher cognitive levels of functioning. 
Students are taught to overview and preview materials before beginning more 
Intensive studyi they are taught how to organise materials and information to 
Increase learning efficiency and Improve understanding. Instruction Is 
delivered in the English, social studies, and math classes through three 
strandsi small group reading and language skills instruction, class sl^e 
group activities, and computer-assisted instruction. Small group actlv.'ties 
are scheduled so that each participant receivt- Intensive reading and writing 
gkills instruction dally in one of the content classes with a group of 6-12 
other students. Two reading specialists and classroom paraprof essionals 
assist the regular teachers during small group sessions, and meet weekly to 
maintain instructional coordination. For schools adopting the computer- 
assisted instructional component, the reading specialist coordinates the 
specific skills reinforcement each student needs with the available computer 
prograrms in math and the language arts. No special equipment, curriculum 
materials, or physical facility Is required. With a mlnimim of two Inservlce 
training sessions, regular classroom teachers can use BASIC In a regular 
classroom setting. Schools have adopted salient features of the program 
without hiring a new reading specialist. Awareness and in-depth materials are 
available at no cost. Visitors are welcome by appointment. Training sessions 
outside California are available with adopter bearing all costs. 

Contact s Ms. Donna Kay LeCzel 

Benjamin Franklin Middle School 

1430 Scott Street 

San Francisco, California 94115 

415--S67-0929 

415-565-9654 

Reference g Educational Programs That Work, 1984 
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Title I Coordinated Learnioi lAy^raClaii - — Middlesax Basics CCLIlffi) 



DeaeriptiQn g CLDfB is m dl€gn^^tl^ptiS^^— Iptive centinuous-progresi appreaeh 
to tha aequisitlon of rtadimg ^tt^^swdy ^k^llla aeroas content areas that 
provides a managettaac design £Osrdl^#t =±ng and intagrating elasaroom and 
lupport personnal using aHittl^% tatiniQeU^Qnal aatariala used for grades K-12. 
This progrm is certified by Joint Dllt -semination Review Panel (JDM) . 

The projett includaa a teachet^^<i#ilaped a^3id teaeher-based currieulum 
component which i 

• identifies readtng Aiid f^^ltaatlcS basic skills for grades K-12 In 
the form of skills i^tfmy^ 

• provides an evaluation ^^lim W t^ia form of crlterion-^ref erenced 
tests for each basic pkliHd^nCll^ied 

• provides a record ke%pif\gij?it^p thiiat monitors student progress 
through Grades K^12* 

It also has a teacher tralnlril c^ifonanc tf^snsistlng of methods fori 

• utilisation of the mt^i^im QP^f^nents 

• Identification and cor^a^itlon ot aa^doptlng district's curriculum 
materials to CLIM §kiX%mMy§ 

• administrative tactlQi f ^noDtdlria^tlng classroom instruction with 
support personnel 

• classroom implem^nt^tloji 

• incorporating basic aktH^jlnto Q^n _tent areas. 

Teachers and adnilnistrstor^ ^irticlpat*. m ±n a two-day training for 
effectiva utilization of CtlHB tf\i^tolum a&d management design. A follow-up 
training session is reconmended, fiaehePs apmust be supplied with the CLUffi 
curriculum materials. The prpg^^can ba adopted in either reading and/or 
mathematics at any or all grade l^ili. 4^^reness materials are available 
at no cost. Visitors are welcO^^^ itproje^tt site any time by appointment, 
Prr-i^.ct staff are available to ©t#nd out^fl^^state awarenesa meetings. 
Training is conducted at project rflti or a^oopter site. Implementation and 
follow-up services are availably tfoidopti^s. All costs are negotiable. 

Contact I Mrs, Barbara Brenn^t 

^ HiddleseK Publle B^ho^t^ 
Administration Offlea^ 
Kennedy Driva 

HlddlesesCp New jatsey alW 
201-968-4494 

Referance g Educationa l Pyg|gw^ foj^jt^^ 1984 
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T±t^: Inpreve Minimal Proficiencies by Activating Critical Thlnklnc 
(I.M.P.A.C.T.) * 

Description ; liffACT is a staff development program to Infuse critical 
thinking skills and the application of a critical thinking curriculum to the 
teaching of reading. This program is applicable for students In grades 7-9 
and is certified by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) . The major 
emphasis of project ItffACT are a critical thinking skills and the application 
of a critical thinking curriculum to the teaching and/or remediation of reading 
and natheraatlcs. The materials Include 60 lessons focusing on aspects of 
critical thinking skills drawn from the critical thinking universe. Lessons 
consist of: classifying and cateiorlzlng Informationi ordering, sequencing 
and ranking Ideas; recognizing patterns and relationships, differentiating 
fact and opinloni identifying relevant and irrelevant informationi identifying 
reliable sources of informationi effective questlonlngi understanding the 
meaning of statementsi seeing cause and effect relationships i making general- 
izations, forming predictions and making assumptions i Identifying points of 
viewi and logical reasoning. The lessons are written in an "easy to implement'' 
format Including Identification of the level of the critical thinking unlvetse 
addressed, the skill being taught, the student behavioral objective | any pre- 
requisite skills, the level of Blooms Taxonomy being tapped, and the materials 
and equipment required. Special emphasis is placed on higher level questlonnlng 
pooled wlch informational strategies for assisting students to organize and 
verbalize their thoughts. 

fin project requires an intensive three-day Inservice In which teachers 

(20-25) are oriented to the purposes and the strategies of lOTACT. Following 
training, participants assess their knowledge of critical thinking readiness. 
In addition, one person who has completed training is required to attend a 
two-day seminar to equip him/her to train other teachers. lOTACT instructional 
programs must be obtained the sufficient quantity for teachers to completely 
familiarize themselves with the content and have them ready for use. 

Contact : Dr. S. Lee Wlnocur 

Orange County Board of Education 
200 Kalmus Drive 
Costa Mesa, California 92629 
714-966-4364 or -4375 

Reference : Educational Programs That Work. 1984 
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Title; Individuallisad Cottpueer-Assisted Remedial Reading Program (1 CARE) 



Deaerlptidni This project is an effort to supplement the existing reading 
program for the high school vocational education ■tudent. Through the use of 
a microcomputer, Individualized and anall group instruction allows the 
students to set his/her own learning pace. Each student must spend a 
50-minute class period each day Involved In this program in lieu of the 
regular English class. On a rotating basis, a student spends one week in each 
of the following five areas: Vocabulary ; More than 100 vocabulary proirams 
exist, each of which contain at least 20 words. Words are spelled out letter 
by letter, and four choices are offered. Students are Informed by the 
computer of correct and incorrect responses, percent score, and a list of 
those incorrectly defined. Students must complete a mintoum of 30 
computerized vocabulary programs. A mastery score of 80 Is necessary to move 
on to another program. Reading ; Students must also complete a minimum of 30 
computerized reading programs. There are a total of 190 programs that allow 
the students or teacher to select number of words per minute. The computer 
then displays the reading material, followed by 5-10 questions related to the 
reading. Students are presented with number of correct responses and a 
percent grade. An 80 percent mastery rate is requisite fo- the next program. 
Reading & Writing Skills ; Students must complete a minimum of 25 audiovisual 
reading programs in areas including basic math, English granmar, word usage, 
and reading and writing skills. Audio tapes ; Subject matter Is displayed 
graphically and accompanied by sound. The vocationally-oriented learning 
material has companion worksheet (s) that enable students to assimilate the 
material and respond In writing. Four sets of headphones effect a multiple 
listening station. Units are available in vocabulary development, reading, 
comprehension, and basic skills math. A minimum of 10 audio tapes Is required 
Paperback books: A minimum of 2 paperbound books of the student's choice 
More than 100 are available. Rotation among these five areas reduces boredom 
and discipline problems. The ability of the microcomputer to repeatedly 
review saaterials without making value Judgments, tiring, or losing enthusiasm 
enables the curriculum to be highly effective. The main benefits of the 
program are that teachers determine the content of the computer programs and 
work with individual students, and the student Is able to interact with the 
computer and set his/her own learning pace. 

Students in regular English classes decreased In vocabulary during the 
same semester in which I CARE students increased substantially la both 
subtests of American School Achievement Test, Reading Comprehension and 
vocabulary. 

1 CARE can be adopted by a single teacher, a teacher aide, a classroom 
unit, or by several units. Extensive staff development and training in 
computer literacy Is not a requirement. 
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Contact g Edward Copa 

Projeet I CARE 

Blue Mountain Sehool District 
Blue Mountain High Sehool 
R.D.l 

Schuykill Haven, P^nnslyvania 17972 
717-366-^1065 

Referen % Far Wast Laboratory, 1983 
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Title I Project RE^-l'miTE 



Deserlptlon g Project READ-WRITE is a program In reading and related language 
arts that uses writing techniques and prescriptions to Improve reading 
comprehension and vocabulary for grades 4-12. This prograiQ was certified by 
the Joint Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) * 

Project RE^-TOITE la designed to be consistently applied by the 
classroom teacher to aupaent the basic reading program In order to develop 
vocabulary and promote total comprehension* The progru involves the 
application of prescriptions " specially developed strategies designed to 
teach one major skill and several analllary skills simultaneously. Each 
prescription involves the use of one or more language-manipulation techniques. 
The prescriptions are structured writing and/or oral activities that can be 
used with materials already available In the classroom* The prescriptions 
encourage students to react hollstlcally to a reading selection and to 
Incorporate within the activities their own Ideas* experiences, perceptlonst 
and feelings. The prescriptions cover a wide range of reading objectives, 
from phonics and structural analysis to inferential, critical and creative, as 
well as literal comprehension. The prescriptions are arranged within the 
Project RE^-WRITE Resource and Instructional Manual according to major 
objective and level of difficulty. The program also offers a checklist that 
can be used In conjunction with fomal and informal diagnosis to list and 
establish a priority ranking of pupil needs on a class, group, and individual 
basis « This checklist becomes an ongoing record of pupil achievement and 
accompanies the student as he or she proceeds through the grades. 

Contact : Fred McCarthy 

Newark Public Schools 

2 Cedar Street 

Newark, New Jersey 07102 

201-733-7116 

Reference : Far West Laboratory, 1981 
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Title g Sierra Reading Lab Program 



Deecrlptlong ITie Slarra Raading Lab tm a program of developmental reading 
Instruction and materials In a laboratery setting, for students ages 7-9. It 
was certified by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel (JDW) . 

The goal of the Sierra Reading Lab is to provide the necessary Instruc- 
tion and materials to develop the reading skills of students who hive skill 
deficiencies, and to provide enrichment where needed* This program is con^ 
ducted in a lab setting with an informal atmosphere, yet Is highly structured* 
Students are divided Into heterogeneous groups, and rotate into the lab from a 
subject class on alternate weeks. The lab Is comprised of 10 learniiw centers 
that offer a wide selection of activities usfing various learning modaijties. 
The work is leveled according to students' reading abilities, which raiige from 
non-reader to past high school level. The centers focus on reading comprehen- 
sion, writing, structural analysis, vocabulary, self-esteem, listening, 
research, library skills, reereatlonal reading and Gomputers, A diagnostic- 
prescriptive approach to teaching assures each student of individualized 
instruction. TOe skills and focus are determined for each student at the 
beginning of the 7th grade using the McGraw Hill's Prescriptive Reading Inven- 
tory PRI, as a measurement tool of reading abilities. Students with like 
deficiencies are skill-grouped, with students moving to other skill areas as 
specif ie skills are mastered, Hils pattern is followed during the year as all 
crucial deficit skills are addressed. The computer center provides reinforce- 
ment, eKtension and enrictoent experiences* In the regularly scheduled reading 
and English classes, these same crucial skills are emphasised with whole class 
activities for 20 minutes each day for a three-week period. The lab activities 
reinforce and supplement this skills instruction. The Sierra program includes 
a week-long staff development component* Tcplcs include i Instructional 
materials, individualized Instructional techniques, behavior modification and 
motivation strategies, use of computers In the classroom and pr^otlng the 
development of students' positive self-concept. 

Staff must be committed to a child-centered * diagnostic-prescriptive 
approach to teaching, and be willing to utilize learning centers and small 
group instructional techniques. Sierra *s total progrm is suited for adoption 
by a whole school or district* A close liaison between the lab staff and the 
classroom teachers is recomended. Individual components of the program can 
be adapted for use in any class or lab. Depending on available resources* the 
lab can be staffed by a teacher with an aide, or as has been done In several 
cases, with an aide alone. A five-day staff In-service is recomended for 
adopting schools* Awareness materials are available at no cost* Visitors are 
welcome at project site by appointment. Project staff Is available to attend 
out-of-state awareness meetings and training sessions* with costs to be 
negotiated* Training is also available at the project site. 
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Contact I Ma. Barbara Clark 

Deaanscratlon Reading Program 
Sierra Junior High Sahool 
3017 Center StreaC 
Bakarsfleld, California 93306 
805-328-4838 

Refarence i Educational Programs That Work, 1984 
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Progrms for MathaBatlcs and Reading Instruction 



Title I Computer-Asaieted-Diagnostlc-Peraeriptlve Program In Reading and 
Mathematics (CADPP) 



Descrlption i CADPP is a diagnostic-prescriptive pull*out progr^i using 
resource labs and computer assistance to prepare remedial reading and remedial 
Bathematies educational plans and weekly prescriptions. It la approved by 
JDRP as a reading program for grades 3-9 and as a math program for grades 3-7, 

CADPP was developed in response to the SRA test scores of Buckingham 
County Public Schools' educationally disadvantaged students which showed an 
annually increasing gap between nomal expected growth and actual growth « The 
resulting resource laboratory program combined with a computerised Inforaation 
retrieval system allows for accurate diagnosis of a child's needs in reading 
comprehension and computatlpn and provides the teacher with prescriptions 
(materials and methods) that help la teaching to those needs* 

A locally developed battery of standardized criterion-referenced teats is 
used for diagnosis and evaluation* The computer system prescribes learning 
activities based on individual achievement levels, learning modalities * and 
interests; channels students to the learning centers | tracks progress to 
ensure that prescrlptlona are not repeated | and maintains continuous progress 
reports for the students » teachers s and parents* 

Three-year, fall-to-fall testing (1976-78) with the Science Research Asso- 
ciates Achievement Series documented positive trends through standard score 
gains- CADPP can be adopted by a single classroom unit or by several units* 
Extensive staff development and training in criterion-referenced design and 
development » instructional management systems, perf ormance/proceia evaluation, 
monitoring, and Individualized instruction via the learning station approach 
to management are required. 

Contact : Debra J, Glowlnskl 

Director of Federal Programs 
Title I Office 
P*0* Box 292 

Dillir-i, Virginia 23936 
804-983-2714 or -2863 

Reference : Far West Laboratory, 1983 
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Title g Reading " Individualised Remedial Laboracories 
HaCh Individualized Ramedlaclon 



Degcrlptlon i reading laboratories have been developed for high eoncentra- 

tion on the improvement of basic reading skills, A reading laboratory staffed 
by one special reading teacher and a paraprof easional accommodates 
students dally for the entire school year. Each student's dally prescription 
Intrudes two or more activities designed to meet his/her needs. Students' 
prescriptions Include programed and self**lnstructional materials purchased 
from a variety of vendors or developed by both consultants and project 
teachers. Emphasis is placed on ln*aenrice educations focusing on cognitive 
reading skills and on the management and use of individualized Instruction in 
the classroom. In-service education is provided through workshops « consultant 
classroom visits, and local supervisory services and support - 

The mathematics program provides systematic remedial instruction in areas 
of individual student weaknesses. A teacher and a paraprof esslonal work with 
80-120 students dally in a specially equipped classroom. The mathematics 
laboratories are characterized by a focus on carefully selected essential 
concepts i sklllSt and applications with nu^er Ideas and CQmputatloni an 
individualized approach to the Instructloni a meaningful approach to the 
learning of content; careful monitoring of student achlevCTent; and teacher 
guidance in a supportive atmosphere, ^e program is based on project- 
developed materials, reinforced by a variety of supplementary resources and 
activities. Dailv work Is grjlded by individual prescriptions consisting of 
two or three types of activities. Inservlce education is strongly emphasled 
through workshops, consultant visits, and local supervisory services and 
support. Evaluation of project content, materials, instructional procedures, 
and overall achievement pattern of students, is ongoing. An extra teacher and 
paraprof easional are required to serve up to 120 students. 

This project is approved by JDRP as a reading program for children ages 
6-18. This program has been used In other settings as a mathematics program, 
but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the 
panel. 

Data collected 1977-1978 following JDRP approval showed the following 
average gains over an eight-month periods Slosjon Oral Reading Test, 1,28 
years' average gain; Gray Oral Test, 1.51 years' average gaini California 
Reading Achievement Test, 1,15 years' average gaini Calif ornla feth Test, 1,11 
years* average gain. The Individualized laboratory approach seems also to 
minimise student negative behavior through individual and positive rein- 
forcement , 

Contact I Virginia Morgan 

Reading Laboratories 

Dougherty County School System 

P.O. Box 1470 

Albany, Georgia 31702 

912-888-5800 

Reference I far West Laboratory, 1983 
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Title ; A SysCems Approaeh to individualized Instruction (SAII) 



Degeriptlon i SAII has d^velopad Grltarion-r^f erenced tests and learning 
modules for 155 raading skills (e.g,^ readiness, phonics, syllablfieation, and 
structural analysis) plus 200 criterion-referenced testa and learning modules 
for Che computational skills of mathematics. This project Is approved by JDRP 
for students of all abilities, grades 1-6. It has been used In other settings 
with grades 7 and 8, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or 
or approved by the panel* 

The project has also developed sets of teacher questions and student 
worksheets to accompany over 400 paperback books (e.g.. Profiles in Courage , 
Henry Hugglns, Little Red Hen ), Each set of questions has been divided Into 
lessons j wl^h each lesson having questions on five levels of comprehension! 
recall, interpretation, extrapolation, analysis, and evaluation. A set of two 
handbooks is available to help the teacher manage the component parts. The 
program can be adapted to the areas of diagnosis (criterion-referenced tests 
— math and reading) or basic skill development (learning modules in reading 
and math or comprehension components ©f reading). 

After Implementation of the pro j act □ there was a dramatic reversal of a 
declining trend in academic ability at the project school. Evaluation data 
also showed a positive Impact on academic progress of project students. 
Copies of the evaluation report are available from Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory. 

Contact : Charles L. Barker 

706 N.W. "A" Street 

Grant J Pass, Oregon 97526 

503-476-7721 

Reference : Far West Laboratory j 1983 
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COOTENSATORY AND BILINGU^ EDUCATION 
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Coapmnsatogy and Bilingual Edueatlon - 
Se€C3ndary (High SehoQl Graduation Rsquix^aments) 



Charagtagigtics of Sueeessful Praetiea 

Tha nead for af faGtlve bllisgual aducational methods la a majar eoncera. 
Sueeaaaful pfograup which enable language mlnQFlty studants to funatlon In 
tha majority aoelety upon eompletionp pTomotm the fallowing aharasterlatlea in 
studencs* 

• high levels of English language profleiency 

a approprlata levels of aognltlve/aoademio development 

a adequate psyahosoalal and aultural adjustment. 

A DlseussloQ of the Lltegature 

The literature highlights the oontifoversy over whether bilingual students 
should be taught basio skills In Uhelr native languaga or in English 
(Callforaia State Department, 1981). Regardless of how a sehool district 
resolves this dllemat limited English Proflelenoy (LEF) students should spend 
as mueh time as possible In regular olassroom environments with peers their 
own age. They should be enaouraged to work in small groups » partlolpate In 
peer tutoring, and engage In language-^rlch activities » Teachers should 
identify and encourage the successes of students whose second language is 
English and be sensitive to behavioral dlfferenaes that are culturally 
founded* 

Teachers of LEF students need to understand why differences occur in 
language use. For instance^ the student may know and apply the grammatical 
rules of his own language and this "interference" will be difficult to 
ovarcome. Students will Intersperce phrases of two languages , "code^ 
switching" not because they do not toow the vocabulary but because of the 
stylistic or affective value of the "switched" phrase, Riese and similar 
behaviors do not Indicate learning disabilities, but a sensitivity to 
language. Teachers should be equally sensitive to the students and respect 
their native language and culture « 

Conmiunlcation competence Is more Important than good gr^^nar In Che text** 
book sense. The order of presentation of language skills is listenings 
speaking, reading , and writing. While English is being learaedt the atudante* 
cognitive development should continue as normally aa possible. 

Finally, the Hew Jersey State Department of Education In a document 
entitled (High School Graduation Requirements for Limited English Proficient 
Students , June, 1984) offers guidelines for high school graduation of LEF^ 
students: "Research has shorat chat It takes two to three years to be able to 
function at a basic level In a new language and an additional two to three 
years to become fully proficient. Therefore, LEF students who enter school 
before the 9th grade are expected to meet all high school graduation require- 
ments and pass the state graduation test In English. On the other hand 
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studeats with llmlCad English proflelAncy who enter la grades tilne chrough 12 
muse be allowed some flexlblllcy 1a demonstrating sasCery of the baalo skills. 
TheT- oust meet the same credit , eurrlculump and accendance requlremants as an^ 
student and must take the graduation test 1a English « But If they eannot pass 
the basle skills graduation test In English, their basla skills should be 
evaluated through a special revlev assessment In the native language « English 
or a eomblnatlon of both. They must also pass a scate^seleated test of 
English fluency 9 demonstrating that they can understands converse, read a^d 
write on a basic level In English." 

Deserlptlons of Exemplary Practices and Programs 

Descriptions of successful bilingual programs follow. 
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Tltle i Clara Barten High School Bilingual Program 



DasaripElon; ^ring 1982^1983, thla program provided tutorial and supportiva 
ea^icas to approxlmacaly 100 Spanigh-speaking etudenta of United English 
profleianoy (LEP) in gradaa 9-12 at Clara Barton High Sehool, Brooklyn, 
York. The prograffl»a main objective was to enable LIP atudenca to function 
sueeeaafully in teraa of language achievement and content couraeas accultura- 
tion* and motivation to remain in aehool. Students were not aeheduled for 
tutorial aeaeiona but came in when they needed help In apecified areas. 
Studenta were aelectad by a multi-criteria procesa. Supportive services 
offered by the project included services from the ach0ol*s grade adviaors and 
guidance counaelors and more InforMl advlee and encouragement from progrm 
staff, <3uantltative analysis of student achievement indicacea that (1) 
students did not meet the program's criterion for English language devalopment 
but high preteat acorea limited the possible growth In this area, (2) paaaing 
races for program studiints in spring aoclal atudlas and foreign language 
courses axceeded those for mainstream students, and (3) attendance rates did 
not differ algnlf icantly from the general achool attendance rate. In the area 
of staff development, staff members attended relevant univaral ty couraea. 
Finally, parental participation waa limited because the school la not 
naighborhood baaed. Currently, the program la federally funded aa a Title VII 
program. Viaitatlon can be arranged with the director. 



Contact r David Schult^, Title VII Adviaor 
Clara Barton High School 
Bilingual Program 
901 Clasaon Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11219 
718-^636-^5169 

Reference I Collazo-Levy ^ Sleaj 1984 
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TlcU l DeWlCC Cilntoti High School Projeet BISECT 



Deaerlptloni Project Bilingual Spanlsh'to^lngllsh Caraer Training (BISEGT) in 
its first ymaw of funding of£s«d bilingual Instruction, caramr awareness 
davalopmentp and aupporClve se^icea to 225 Hispanic students of limited 
English proficiency. Title VII, Title I, and t«-levy funds supported the 
progran, which was tepleaented at DeWltt Clinton High School (Bronx, Nev 
York)* After pre^testings threfi courses were selected by each student « B&mmd 
on interests, career professionals met with students and students also vislced 
Job sites. The ejcploratlve nature of the offerings has been successful. In 
addition to student instructional services, a number of other araas were 
covered I curriculum development, staff development, parent participation, and 
supportive services. Including pildmnce and aeadealc counseling, home visits, 
career awareness activities, visits to educational and cultural sites* two 
newsletters, and visits to junior high schools. Analysis of student data 
indicated that (1) the progrm met Its objeetlves In Ingliah language 
development. (2) BISECT students exceeded progrm objectives In career or 
vocational classes and in mathematics, science, social studies, and native 
languages courses, and (3) attendance of progrra students was significantly 
higher than the school's general attendance rate* 

Visitation : Contact should be made with director. 

Contact I Ruth L. Greenblatt, Director 

John Paul Castlllon, Counselor 
DeWltt Clinton High School 
100 W. Marselia 
Bronx, New York 10468 
212-796-3082 

Reference i Zephlrln 4 Schuljnan, 1984 
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title ; Houston Independeat School Diitrlct Bilingual Programa 



Description I This prograa is a blllngual/bicultural program that provides 
Initial instnictlon in the ahlldrem's natlva language and cultural enviroraient. 
It is designed to serve Spanlah^speaking students by developing culturally and 
linguistically approprlata curriculai providing ralevant training for teachers 
and aides J developing parent and comunl ty involvement in the educational 
process t and generally effecting a change In attitudes toward bilingual 
education. The intent of this program is threefold: to Improve student 
self -concept by raising the status of students' language and culture | to 
Increase students' achievement in all content areas In English or Spanlshi 
and to help students become fluent and literate In Ingllsh* Although initial 
Instruction In all content areas Is given in the students' native language * a 
strong English language development program also is provided* As students 
attain proficiency in English, they are phased into instruction in English^ 
but may continue Instruction In Spanish language development and Spanish 
reading in schools where the program Is provided through the sixth grade. At 
the secondary level, the progrm Includes English as a Second Language for 
monolingual Spanish students , and several bilingual courses for students who 
have already attained some degree of billngualitty. State-adopted materials 
are now provided for grades K-3* Other materials are provided through state 
and local funds for grades 4-6. In addition, curriculum guides, performance 
objectivesp and other materials for all grade levels have been written 
locally, Currlculra bulletins are available on request. 

Language proficiency was measured using Language Assessment Scale (LAS). 
Achievement was measured using objective referenced tests in each language, 
Interamerlcan Reading Series tests » and Iowa Tests of Basic Skills far grades 
2-S (low- income urban Mexican-American students). Gains equal those of peers 
with no English limitation. Teacher training was evaluated by structured 
classraom observations. Data are collected yearly. Reports are available. 

Teachers must complete a 12-hour university endorsement program* pass a 
Spanish proficiency test, and teach one year In a bilingual progrM classroom. 
LESA students are Identified and placed in classes according to grade levels. 
Schedules meeting needs of Individual campuses are prepared under supervisory 
personnel In accordance with the state-wide Design of Bilingual Education. 

Contact : Beala Fompai Director 
Bilingual Programs 

Houston Independent School District 
3830 Richmond Avenue 
Houston, Texas 77027 
713-623-5126 

Reference ; Far West Laboratoryp 1983 
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tltlm t Joha Jay High School Projecc "RESCATE" 

Descglptloni Projefie RISCATE, In Its third and final year of funding (1985) 
provided inacructlon in English as a Second Language (ESL) and native language 
akllla, as well as bilingual inetructlon In science, mathematics, and aoelal 
studies, CO 1S5 Spanlah-speaking students of limited English proficiency (LEP) 
at John Jay High School Brooklyn, Wew York. In addition, ESL instruction was 
provided to 20 Haitian, 20 East Asian, 3 Middle Eastern, and 2 Italian LEP 
students. The overall program goal was dropout prevention. To this end, 
staff worked with students and their parents, offering a variety of supportive 
services Including individual and group guidance, career orientation, home 
visits to reduce truancy, tutoring, and an alternative school for students 
unable to function In the mainstream. The program was supported by a 
combination of Title VII. Chapter 1, and tax-levy funds. Students were 
assessed in English language development, native language mastery, andf in 
mathematics, social studies, science, and business and vocational studies, 
quantleatlve analysis of achievement data Indicated generally significant 
academic gains; in addition, the attendance rate among program students was 
significantly higher than that of the general school population. The 
following changes were Identified as having occurred in the three-year funding 
period: (1) the return of monolingual English speakers to mainstream classes, 
(2) extension of ESL Instruction, (3) incorporation of a remedial mathematics 
course. (4) strengthening of local business ties to locate employment for 
program students, and (5) maintenance of a family language program. The 
evaluation also identified areas where efforts were less successful: (1) 
documenting non-Hispanic participation, (2) Increasing staff development in 
policy planning, (3) expanding tutorial services. (4) assessing curriculim 
needs, and (5) Identifying materials available from outside sources. 

T r / follow-up program, Triumfe, a computer-asslsted-instruction project for 
L.E.P. students, is now in place with a career orientation in computers. 

Contact ; Mr. S. Gliclanan 

John Jay High School 
237 7th Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 11215 
(718) 788-2124 

Reference : Friedman S Schulman, 1984 
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Tlcle ; Nsw Utrecht High School Pifoject IKPACT 



Dascrlption g Frojeec DffACTp a magnac ptogTBm in Its third and final year of 
funding p provided Instruecloa In ESL and Italian language akllla, as wall aa 
bilingual InaCruoCion In machematlcsy aoeial sCudles and typing Co approxl- 
mataly 200 acudenta of IWLted English proficiency In a Brooklyn, Hw York, 
high school. Nearly all progras studants ware bom In Italyi they varied In 
Engllah language proflclancy* native language ability, and overall academic 
praparednaas^ Transiclonal in nature » Frojact ^ffACT almad to aicpedlte the 
acquisition of Engllah languaga skills necessary for full nalnatraaming vlehln 
one or two years of antarlng the prograa. Title VII funds supported atalnls- 
trativa and support servlcas staff. In addition to tha student services 
provided » the program focused on curriculum davalopment, staff development , 
and parent participation. Students were assessed in English language develop^ 
ment, growth in mastery of Italian, and in mathematics, science, social 
studies, and attendance. Analysis of student data from 1982-1983 Indlcatadi 
(1) substantial Improvement of students tested in Engllah on Laval III (but 
not Laval XI) of the Stanford Achlevemant Test, (2) a passing rata for program 
students greater than that of non^program scudenta on the New York State 
Regents Examination in Italian, (3) achievemanC of program objectives In 
mathematics, science, and social studies, and (4) higher attendance rates 
among IMPACT students than among the school population as a whole « This 
program has been superceded by BITIC (bilingual innovative taaching eduQatlon 
for careers) which serve Italian, Hispanic, Chinese, and Vletnamase. 

Contact : Mr, Joseph Rizzl, Coordinator 
New Utrecht High School 
Project raPACT 
1601 iOth Straac 
Brooklyn, New York 11214 
718--232-2300 

RjfOTence: Bulkln & Slca, 1984 
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Title I Project BABS: Blllngusl Aeademle and Business Skills 



Daaeription ; FrojeeC BABS, a language develapmanC and support progrm provided 
career eouniellng and job Internships with bualneaa enterpriaaSj in addition 
to a computerized reading program, to approKimately 600 limited English 
proficient (LEP) students. The students — of Chineae/Vletnameaep Greekt 
Russian, and Hiapanlc descent — attended four New York City high achools. 
The major instructional objectivea of the program were to provide participating 
atudents with instruction leading to the development of baaic akills la both 
English and the native languagei to develop students* busineaa and secretarial 
skills; and to allow students to apply those skills In after school or summer 
job Internships with local bualnesaes. Title VII funda aupported all progrM 
staff positions. Due to efforts of the Job developer and the curricula 
speciallatSp 12 progrM students were able to serve as interna with various 
businesses and agenclea during the sumer of 1983. In addltionp these staff 
mambers met with school personnel and students and gave class presentations 
dealing with career orientation. Curriculum development efforts also were 
carried out. Parental involvement, on the other hand, did not reach expected 
levels, ^alysis of student achievement indicated variable levels of attainment 
of program goals. Data were not available y however, for all students at every 
high school* 

Contact I Henriot Zephlrln, Director 

New York City Board of Education 
131 Livingston Street 
Room 314 

Brooklyn, New York 11201 
718-596-5930 

Reference : Inman S Schuiman, 1984 
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COMPUTER INSTRUCTION 
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Cotaputer Instruction 



Charaeterigtlcs of Suecsgaful Fraetlce 

Thm graat poc^atlal and th^ relative cost of computer technology presents 
local decision makers with tough choices » No Ideal conflguratian of machines 
and applications has been daveioped md evaluated. Inateadg each district 
must consider the options and decide for itself what applications of computers 
It will Impleaentp what configuration of hardware and software It will 
purchase, and what resources It will allocate to that effort. Districts which 
are making the most effective use of computer technology reflect the 
characteristics of "successful Ins^vators." Specifically they, 

• are motivated by specific needs (e.g.^ achieve specific student 
outcomes. Improve the efficiency of Instruction In a content area, 
etc) 

• establish an ongoing planning process which Involves staff In studying 
alternatives p weighing costs and benefits, and developing specific 
plans 

• allocate resources not only for hardware and software, but also for 
management and staff development 

• monitor Implementation and evaluate effects 

• take corrective action based on information collected. 



A Discussion of the Literature 

Much of the literature related to the educational use of computers 
discusses issues related to computer Instruction (Becker, 1981 | Southeastern 
Regional Council, 1984). These Issues should be explored by educators before 
they Implement computer Instruction. 

One Issue that requires careful consideration Is how the computer should 
be used In the educational program. The computer is a general purpose tool 
which can be used in a variety of ways in the educational process. It can 
help teachers present content, demonstrate concepts and principles t provide 
practice, assess student learning, and give feedback, as well as help them 
perform a number of Instructional management chores. It can help students do 
assignments Involving searching for information, collecting data, organizing 
and analyzing data, preparing papers and reports, arid solving problems. It 
can also be a subject In Its own right; How does It work? How can It be 
programmed? What Issues surround Its use? 

Another issue of computer usage is the consideration of cost. The 
computer Is an expensive tool. In addition to hardware and software costs, 
staff need training, time to preview relevant software, and time to develop 
plans for using them, and to manage computer activities. Computers are 
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upenslve beeause, as the teehciolagy advances, sehjqla are either faced with 
buylag add-oma to update their existing machines , or bujlag new machines with 
built-in features that require ejipensive interfaces to mesh with existing 
school systems. The rapid change of taehnology means that current purchases 
might become obsolete In a few jrearsp leaving educators in a quandary over 
appropriate cost-effective actions. Both potential and cost must be carefullj 
weighed in planning for computer education at the local level. 

In addition to the literature which deals with issues related to the 
implementation of computer education progrmSt there Is a substantial body of 
literature on computer applications which can be considered In four clusters. 
First j there are the reports which have resulted from the major federally* 
supported efforts of the late 1960s to develop computer programs and systCTS 
which help students master reading, mathematics* and lan^age arts objectives* 
They describe the characteristics of such progr^s and systems (e,g«, PLATO, 
CGC) and their effects on students , teachers, and schools « In general, these 
programs provided practice problems and feedback to students. Evaluations of 
these programs suggest that such computer-based practice of basic skills, when 
it occurs regularly and supplemeats directly the school's progrm, can 
modestly increase student achievement on standardized tests, foster a more 
positive student attitude toward learning the skills, and reduce the overall 
amount of time needed to learn Che skills (Forman, 1982 | Kullk, Bangert and 
WlUlams, 1983| Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 1980). 

Second p there la the literature advocating computers as a "new basic" 
which advocates that all students, by the end of high school, should be able 
tot (1) understand how computers w©rfc| Imow what tasks they can perforai 
discuss what issues, both individual and societal, surround their usei (2) 
use a computer for word processing, problem solving, collecting and organizing 
information, and conmiunlcatlngi and (3) program a computer to perform specific 
tasks. This literature includes some of the major national reports on the 
status of education which were released in 1983 (e^g.. National Commission on 
ibccellence In Education, 1S83| Boyer, 1983| Thm College Board, 1983| National 
Science Board Comnlsslon, 1983). It also Includes advocates of computer 
literacy programs (Luehrmann and Peekham, 1983 | Hunter, 1983 | Cupertino Union 
School District's Plan 1983) for computer literacy across a K-8 currlculumi 
and the New York State Department's book. Computer Literacy: An Introduction 
(1982) which provides resources to assist schools to develop their own ^ 
course(s) • 

■niird, there is the growing research describing how computers are being 
used in traditional subject areas. One example Is anecdotal, appearing In 
various journal articles (e.g.. The Computing Teacher , Electronic Learning ), 
and consisting of teachers' descriptions of projects they have undertaken. A 
second eKample comes from federally sponsored projects which are developing 
sof^are and testing It In school situations (e.g., IPASS, CADPF, and C^L) . 
The third example comes from educators who have pooled their knowledge and 
written collectively, books discussing specific subjects (e.g.. Computers in 
Teaching Mathematics . Counters In Teaching Reading , and Comutersln 
Composition Instruction) . " 




Tha fourth, and moat prolific body of llteratuMs encompasies sofcwar© 
reviews. The base rmvlwa are rated agalnac InstTOCtlonal criteria baaed on 
aound eduMtlonal theory and praetlee, to achieve effective results. These 
reviews are done by educators who try the sof^are and rate It on such criteria 
as Instructional Integrity » appropriate target audience* educational value, 
degree of match to eurrlcylum goals, ease of use, adequate feedback, program 
design, teacher-related features, to nme a few. These reviews can be obtained 
by subscribing to software review services (e.g., EPIE) , by searching en-Uae 
data bases (e.g*, BRS/SPIN, SJffiRG), and/or by reviewing educational software 
Journals (e.g.. School Mleroware Review)* Mother source for finding effective 
software Is by joining (or creating) local school user networks (a.g., Maryland 
Instrucclonal Resources Net^^ork (HZRN) . 

Descriptions of Exemplary Practices 

Descriptions of successful programs are included on the following pages* 
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TiCig j Computer-ABSlstsd-Diagnostle-Perseriptive Program In Reading aod 
Hathmmatlca (CADPF) 



DeserlptlQn i The CADFP was developed In responee to the atandardlzed. 
norm-rmfeMncmd teat BQOvmm of Buekinghaa County Public Sehoola' (Virginia) 
eduaatlonallj disadvantaged Btudents who displayed an annually increasing gap 
between normal ejcpected growth and actual growth. Operating in a resource 
laboratory^ the CADPP diagnoses the needs of participating pupils with a 
criterion-referenced testing progrMii inputs information Into a data bank 
regarding student characteristics in the areas of learning styles and achieve 
ment levels | inputs information into a data bank regarding the InstTOctional 
materials within the local school syeteni and attempts to match up the 
student's characteristics to the most appropriate instructional material. 

The CADPP can be adopted by a single classroom unit or by several units 
within Che system. Staff development/training in perforaance-proc^ss 
evaluation, criterion-referenced testing, classroom ttanagement, and computer 
literacy are offered by the G^PP staff. The ^PP software program mist be 
used to operate the system^ and the availability of computer hardware must be 
obtained by the adopting district. 

The set of computer progrms in the C^PP package Is available in two 
versionai batch COBOL and Interactive BASIC, mm BASIC language Is operative 
on the Apple II and TRS 80 microcomputers. The COBOL version has run success- 
fully on IBM and NCR malnfrMe computers. The latest extensions of the C^PP 
have included the addition to the "English M A Second Language" (ESL) skills 
for bilingual students or migrant education programs requiring this component. 
CADPP is an NDN funded Developer /Demonstrator Project- 

Visitors are welcomed at the project site at any time by appointment. 
Awareness materials are available at no cost. CADPP training Is performed by 
the developer staff at travel and per diem costs only charged to adopter 
(lodging nd S20/day food expenses), along with travel costs to the tralulng^ 
site. No consultant fees are charged| however, aubstltuta fees may be charged 
should training require the use of a certified trainer from another adopting 
site. Training manuals are ?10,00 each. Awareness and follow-up monitoring 
are available; howeverp such costs will be negotiated. 

Contact : Debra J, Glowinski 

Director of Federal Programs 
Office of Federal Programs 
P.O. Box 292 

Dillwynp Virginia 23936 
804-969-3111 

Reference ; Vaughn , 1982 
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Tlcla i Computer Literacy j A Handa-oa Approach 



peaerlptlon ; This la a ona-semescer hands-on comprehensive Introduction to 
conputera. Intended for students In grades 7 through adult. The progran 
eonalata of a student textbook, a teacher's guide and a diskette, which 
features guided aetlvltlea to be carried out on the computer. A version of 
the Baterlals exists for the Apple 11 family, ras-80, models III and IV, 

Students learn what a conputer can do, and how to operate and prograa a 
computer. They learn structured thinking and problem solving. They learn 
about social Issues related to computers and their use. No prior Imowledge of 
the compucer la necessary, nor la It necessary to have a knowledge of aathematlc 
beyond a fourth grade level. 

The materials have been designed for a traditional classroom environment' 
one teacher, 30 students, 45-mlnute periods, 5-daya a week, S-week semesters. 
Students spend every other class period working at the computer; no teacher 
aupervlslon Is needed during hands-on activities, "rhe textbook guides 
students through discovery activities and Individual problem-solving projects. 
Students also learn structured programing, using BASIC, and common debugging 
and trap-avoidance techniques. Finally, It presents computer awareness topics 
which Includes growth, history, trends, ownershlp/prlvacy/securlty data, 
business applications, and Isjpact on jobs/careers. A workbook and answer book 
are available. 

Contact i McGraw Hill Book Company 
Webster Division 
New York, New York 10020 
Toll frees 800-223-4180 

Reference s Luehnnann & Peckhani, 1983 
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Tttlm t Computn Lttmvmcft An lacraduetlaii 



Description : This documanCv prepared by the New York State Education Depart^ 
ment, provides a collection of uieful materials to help schools in defining 
what the J would like computer literacy to he. 

The first section includes a survey of views on cpmputer literscyy and 
Indicates seme ongoing activities in New York State. The remainder of the 
publlaatlon contains reprints and abstracts of some of the most recent 
articles on computer literacyt and naterlals on literacy programs from around 
the country. Two annotated bibliographies are also provided. 

Contact : George Casler* Training Coordinator 
Center for Learning Technologies 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12234 
518-474-^5823 

Reference I Center for Learning Technologies p 1982 
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Tlt^: Gomputer Literacy Curriculum (K-S) i The Cupertino Concapts 



Dagerlption i This is a K-S curriculum plan (matrix), to assist schools lu 
designing a computer liceraey course to taach students about computars and 
their applications ^ to develop the skills necessary to comunicate with 
computers, to recognize the computer's capabilities and limitations* and to 
provide the knowledge needed to qake wise educational choices in high school 
and avantual career choices* The curriculum matrix presents the "desired 
levels of knowledge" students will demonstrate, across alght araasi computer 
awaraniss, computer Interaction skills, computer programing skills, as wall 
as integrating into subjects like social studies* language arts, science , and 
mathamatlcs* Skills covered are saquenead from fundamental to advanced. For 
a printed curriculum gulda, mail request to address balow. 

Contact : Pam Sfclnnar, Project Director 

Cupartino Union School District 
10301 Vista Drive 
Cupartino, California 95014 
408-252-3000, ext* 286 

Raferanca : The Computing Teacher , March 1983, 10(7), 7-10 
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TltU i IndlvlduallEed Prescriptive ArlthaeCle Skllle System (IPASS) 



Daserlptlon i IPASS iiraa deslgnad ta InGrease the aehievement of intermediate 
grade atudeoca in mathematics through the use of advanced technology In the 
form of slcrocomputers « IPASS employs microcomputers and specially designed 
software as an Integral part of both Instruction and the management of student 
progress In^ a compensatory education setclng, IPASS la an efficient and 
highly eost*ef fective project. 

IPASS is designed as a "pull^ut" progrm In which the student recelvea 
two 30-minute sessions per week. Using two mlcrocompucers and a teacher or 
aide* up to 80 students per week can be served, IPASS can be adapted to an 
in-class or a laborato^ setting. IPASS software Is available in tape format 
for TRS-80 Models I-tape, II/III 16K^ 11%/lV-dlsk cassette systems » TRS Color 
and Network-disk and Apple lIE-dlsk, An intensive training progrm (1% days) 
is required to fully implement IPASS| however, no special computer skills are 
required. Provision Is made within the IPASS program for locally available 
instructional resources to be merged into the remedlaclon activities* 

IPASS Includes locally developed 40 pre- and 40 post-crlterlon-referenced 
tests, 159 instructional objectives for grades 1-8 , 99 drill activities for 
grades 2-6, management softwarep cross-referenced tests i cross-referenced 
Instructional resource file, and procedural guides for teachers and students. 

IPASS objectives can be used Co supplement most mathematic curricula 
without modification. Students achievement gains between pre^ and post- 
testing on Metropolitan Achievement Tests in 1980-1981 are substantial and 
significant 14 NGE's at grade 5 and 15 NCE's at grade 6. At both grades, 
those gains for grades 2 to 6 were about twice the size of national Chapter 1 
gains for math projects at the same grade levels using the same testing 
cycles. The results represent gains from nine different school settings. 
IPASS is an NDN program. 

Contact : Robert R* Reynolds, Director 
Project IPASS 

Pawtuckec School Department 
Park Place 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island 02860 
401-728-2120 

Reference I Vaughn, 1982 
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Disrupt Ive Student a 



Charaetarlstlca of Succeaaful Pgograas 

Programs affeeClva ±a daallng with disruptive students lacluds the followln 
elements i 

• clear ezpeeCatioas for student behavior and discipline rules that are 
consistently enforced 

• training for tiachers In classroom managemerLt and effective discipline 
practices 

• strong administrative leadership and support In the area of discipline 
® early identification and appropriate response to disruptive students 

• classroom teachers who handle routine discipline natters 

• emphasis on positive student behavior that is dependent on self- 
discipline and student responsibility rather than the threat of 
punishment 

• a school environment that reduces discipline problems (e.g., one which 
Increases a student's sense of belongings works to improve a students 
self-esteem, ensures success in learningp and reduces authority and 
ataCus differences) 

• access of disruptive students to a caring adult 

• extensive counseling to resolve personal problems 

• strong school— home CLZDmunicatlon 

• alternative edueationai classes for students who do not succeed In the 
regular classroom 

« removal of students who violate the law from class and referral to 
law-'enforcement agencies « 

A Diaeusslon of the Literature 

Disruptive students cause serious problems for themselves, their peers, 
and their school. Not only do they interrupt their own and others learning, 
they cause teachers stress ^ and negatively affect the school climate. 
Disruptive studenta often either drop out or are "pushed out" of school. 
Although the actual incidence of school violence may have declined somewhat 
from the early 1970s, disruption in the classroom is still a frequent 
occurrence (Swlck, 1980| ERIC, 1981). Ctae out of t^o teachers reported in an 
NEA poll that student misbehavior interfered with their teaching to a moderate 
or large degree. 
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itudeQCi nlibehave and IsCdrfere wleh the lemming prucess trnw a variety 
oi semplM personal p family » or economist soeletal reasans. Of sen schools 
Chenselves are the eause for the studenc'a dlaturbanoei someClQes they are 
lll-aulted Co the educatioaal and social aeeds of their students* The failure 
of the school to diagnose special learning needs and the consequent frustration 
over failure and low self-esteem may contribute to behavior problems (Rymam & 
D'AlessandrOt 19S4| Swlck, 1980). 

Effective school research indicates that successful schools are safe and 
orderly with a mlnlmim of student misbehavior (Nev Jersey State Department of 
Education Ca)» 1984). It also shows that schools can implement programs that 
make them safer places » reduce teacher victimization » improve student 
attendance and self^concepts» better teacher morale, and reduce student 
alienation and rebelliousness (Gottfredson St Oalger, 1979). 

Research suggests that students begin to behave better when they have an 
Improved image of themselves and their schools. Much of what seems to be 
effective with the disruptive student Is preventatlva rather than reactive In 
nature I clear expectations for student behavior « and consistently enforced 
discipline rules or good classroom management skills and effective 
disciplinary actions by teachers (Dukep 1982) « THb emphasis in programs 
should be on the reinforcement of positive student behavior rather than the 
threat of punishments Many educators feel that out-of-school supervision for 
Infractions of disciplinary rules should be used sparingly because although 
they provide a cooling^off period, they are In the long run unsuccessful 
(Pennsylvania Department of Educatlonp 1984) . An alternative educational 
program that provider Instruction outsida of the regular classroom Is the most 
frequently used technique with disruptive students (Mann & Gold, 1980). 

Descriptions of Ixemplary Practices and ProgrMS 

Descriptions of successful alternative education programs for disruptive 
student^ follow* 
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Tit Is I Central Bueks Sehdal District Opportunicy PvQgrm 



Deaeglpttoa i This progrsm of tha Cantral Buekd Sehool Discrlet in 
Paim^ylvaiila la primarliy for dlsruptlva stud'#nts who baeoma allanacad from 
eehooi and who vlll be cha aocual or "mantal^' dropouts In high aehoola Thaaa 
stydancs frsquantl^ disrupt classas to siich an Mtant that tha^ pravant othars 
from laamic^i or thay eonstantlj parsist In bahavl^r^ i^hish ^lolMta aehool 
rulaa. ^ary of tan chaaa atudanta axhlbit a pattarti, of Irragular attandaneat 
rafuaa to do anj aahoolworki la^k parantal diraetion or control and are 
eonsistantly la traubla both In and out of aohool. Addicionallyi a^hool^ 
phobic studanta and dysfuntional family aetting atudants partleipata. 

The school vas aramtad apaalflaall^ for tthoa^ gtudenta for whoa the 
junibr high school had totally axhaustad its usual ranga of eduaaclonal and 
dlacipllnar^ raaouraaa — for that small parceiitage; of atudants who cannot ba 
positively aotlvatadp eff actively controlled^, or f rodnccively ratainad in a 
regular achool program. Scudents who eKhiblt the praviously noted 
characteristics must ba referred by both cheiir counselor and administrator to 
a child study team. This taamt made up of an administrator^ counsalorp 
psychologist » social worker and a regular and altarnativa teacher » reviews the 
student's record and gathers additional Information nacassasy to make a 
determination concerning placamants A pr^ary consideration in arriving at a 
decision Is agraament by trnm members that the school has exhausted Its 
regular options in dealing with the referred student. Once raf erred to the 
alternative schooli a committaa of administrators » alternative school staffs 
social workers p psychologist and pupil personnal ^arvlces director dsteirmine 
Che timetable for entrance* 

For Che altamacive school to be as differenc as possible from 
conventional school programs p it has bean located in a fomer alamentary 
school away from any of the other schools in tha district* In rtat way the 
rules and organization of tha school can be co^letely innovative and 
appropriata only to tha program* The programs are staffed by three teachersp 
whosa cartif icatlons cover the major and several addad subjects areas * and a 
teacher aide. Enrollment in tha alternative school does not exceed 25 
students so that the classwork may be individualized* 

There is a required three-^d^y visit for students prior to entrance to tha 
progrw to ansure voluntary attendance. Prior to entering the progrmp the 
student is administered certain achievament tests p diagnostic instruments in 
reading and mathp and a measure of self-concept. These fora the basis for 
developing an educational prescription for the student p serve as a method of 
checking on progress p and with aubsequent post*test admlnls era t ions « deterMne 
the overall ef factlvaness of the program* 

The instructional component of the progrra follows a diagnostic^* 
prescriptive approach and emphasizes Jbaslc skills* Instruction in core areas 
is accomplished In tutorial or ^ull^group teaching situations* In addition 
to the strong academic component » a concerted progrm of behavioral emphasis 
also takes place* Behavior Is monitored and structured through a "reality 
therapy" approach » which incorporates ievaral "reward" levels eafmed by 
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appropiflate behavior. In this aysCem» respdnslble bahavlor Is rawardad hj a 
syscam af rewards and apasial privileges relacad co ^he level earned* vhleh In 
fcurn, la keyed Cd a time span In whleh responsible behavlar has been 
malaealned. 

An effort la made to sreace a strong -'oarl^'- relationship between staff 
and students 9 vhleh faellltates teacher and peer counseling activities as part 
of the regular dally program of the schools All students are visited by their 
home school counselor to allow students to maintain contact with their regular 
school and to receive counseling and Information related to their special 
problems or concerns « In this way, when the student Is ready to terminate the 
program, the home school counselor will play the key role In Integrating the 
student back Into the regular school. 

Contact s Dr. Robert Laws 

Director of Pupil Personnel Services 
Central Bucks School District 
315 West State Street 
Doyleatown, Pennsylvania 18901 
21S-34S-1400 



Reference g Pennsylvania Department of Education; 1981 



Tit la I Chasenut Altenrntlva Frogrm CCAF) 



D^gcrtptton i The prograa la based on thm philosophy that discipline la 
educational In nAtmm^ rather than a matter of behavior control. CAP la an 
ln*school suapension program in irhlah atudenta grades 7-9 riicelve 
Individualised tutorial assistance and counseling. 

Counseling is an Important aspect of the program and is offered in group 
sessions and individually* It aims to Improve the student's attitudes toward 
self and others, thus building self-esteem aad self-confidence so that the 
fomal school program say resume* Motivation Is often facilitated by behavior 
modification plans* The student's progress . both academic and behavioral » Is 
assessed every five days* 

The curriculum focuses Incenslvely on baiilc skills. Assignments are 
provided by the regular cl^3sroom teacheri students are given full credit for 
all work completed while In the program. Staff members work on an individual 
basis with each enrollee> focusiag on the student's unique difficulties. 
Approximately 14 students Brm assigned to the program at any given time. 

Referrals are made by the classroom teacher to the principal* Depending 
QU the severity of the violation* students are assigned to the program for six 
to ten days. Parents are notified and are required to sign an agreement to 
have their child enrolled In the alternative school* 

Contact I Mr* Ray Marin ^ Teacher/Supervisor 
Chestnut Street Junior 

High School 
495 Chestnut Street 
Springfield^ Massachusetts 01107 
413-787-7285 

Reference I New Jersey State Department of Education (a) , 1984 
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DftSCTtpttoa i the progfaffl provides eounseling and learning opportunleliis for 
atudmntm grades 6^12 who would othanrlse be suspended. Cape has two pplAary 
purposegi to serve. as an In-school suspension eencer and to prevent serious 
behavior probleias from developing. Values clarlfl€aClon, group dlsoussloas 
and self^awareness eKerolses are raphaslzed* The progru attempts to Identllfy 
student problems (aeademlep soolaly emotional) and find resouroes to allevlatit 
themi establish a positive cl^^te In whleh suocessful learning ean take 
place; majclmlze the use of vocational programsi help students take responsl^ 
blllt7 for their oim aiitlonsi and return students to their regular classes 
with their behavior and Msltudes reasonably altered. The progrm Is aimed at 
Improving studentii - self-^lmge by Improving their competency In social and 
academic skills « All students continue their regular school work while 
participating In the program. 

COPE is housed In a classroom within the school building and Is not 
Isolated from the school's mainstream. More than 300 students are served. 
There are two target populations i (1) students who violate school rules and 
regulations and, therefore » would be suspendedi and (2) students whose 
behavior affects their achievement , attendance and interpersonal relationships. 
Referrals may be made by teachers . principals » parents, outside agencies or 
the students chemBelves. After a conference with the pupil's parent, the 
principal assigns the student to the program from one to ten days. 

Contacc : Stevle Smith, Director 
COPE Center 

North Allegheny Senior 

High School 
1037S Per^ Highway 
Wexford, Pennsylvania 1S090 

Reference ; New Jersey State Department of Education (a)* 1984 
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"^mmn Alzmvnmttvm Sahool 



^mm^ 0pJlt^^ Thm Dothaa AltanaClvs sehool for gTmdms 6*12 provides an 

CO schaal suspemsloaa by keaplag gfudants with serious 
Msmi^i^wy probltma vithla the sdhodl syscea but la a classrooa la a 
i^p^¥AM^ sohool aaar tha ai^Blstratlva of f leas « Thm sehool saaks to modify 
iri!f«£€^^tabla baha^ior through couassllag and to ralnforoa tha ragular 
ei^^fc^oom by lattiasiva aoad^alo irork# 

Coimsaling aad asaistaaca with aoadamio work la provldad by the staff who 
mlm act aa llaisoa to tha sohool system, parents , aad ^ourt offloials. Daily 
j^^orda are main taiaad^ Thara are no breaks durlag the dayi lunoh Is served 
fea the aafetarlap and supervlslea Is provided for visiting the rastrooms/ 
Individualiiad* struotured academic asslgnmaats are provldad by tha regular 
claasroom taacher. The staff assists students with their mcadamlc asslgnmanta 
and with finding ways to change inappropriate behavior. On an avarage day* 20 
to 25 students are in attendanae. 

Students who have serious disciplinary problams are referred by their 
home school for a three to ten day period* For the second referral, the 
nui^er of days spent in the altematlve iichool are doubled* On the third 
referral, the home school files a petit it n with the court, stating that the 
school system has exhausted its efforts to modify behavior. 

Visitation to the program can be arranged through the director. 

Contact I tody Faln^ Director 
Dothaa City Schools 
500 Dusy Street 
Dothaa, Alabama 36301 
205-793-1397 

Reference i New Jersey State Department of Education (a) , 1984 
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Titlm t Narthftra Area Alternaelve High Sehoei 



D#8£glp£lQn i NlM sehool dlscclats in the Qorthsrn area of Allaghany Couat^p 
Femsjlvaniap together sought m alternative means of edue.mting a small 
percantage of their students whose needs were not being met and agreed to 
establish an alternative high school looated apar^£ from eaob of the sending 
schools* The students in the alcernatlve high school p grades 9 through 12 p 
have exhihited one or mors behaviors such as being truant p being disruptive p 
alienating them^^elves from the home sahoolp or not achieving mcadraicaily« 
Although thmj have not been successful in the traditional high schools . these 
students exhibit a wide range of abilities » Kan^ are preparing for college or 
other post hl^ school education while BQmm require extensive remediation In 
basic skills. However « no student with a defined specialitj is admitted Into 
the program* 

Each parElclpating district is allotted IS enrollment slots^ At the 
beginning of the school year, guidance counselors and/or principals present a 
list of recommended students to the alternative school principal* He in turn 
meets with each student and his/her parents to explain the progrm. The 
altamatlve school is not an ultlAattmp but a voluntary programp accepting 
onl7 those students who want to enroll* Students who choose to attend must 
first make a cotEmltment in writing p as do their parents , to uphold specific 
responsibilities. When they enrollp students are assigned an advisor who la 
faiRiliar with a specific achool dlatrlat and Its graduation requirements* The 
advisor perform a credit analysis on the student to help establish some long 
range goals toward graduation. Then each student is administered a battel^ of 
achievement tests p a measure of self-concept p and an InstTTWent designed to 
measure student perceptions of education^ school p and school personnel. The 
results of these tests are used by the advisor and student to draw up a 
schedule of four classes in either Englishp social studlesp readingp mathe-' 
maticsp or work study. 

toother interesting emphasis in the alternative school Is the attempt 
being made to use the cosmiunity as an educational resource* An intensive work 
study and couperaclve education program are available for students, as is a 
conmunlty Intership progrm which gives students credit for volunteer work in 
onm of several social settings. A number of alteraative school students are 
offered to outside counsellni centers or other social agencies in the 
community. 

Instruction is centered around three coi^onents. The most comon is 
small group Instruction. For the student who needs more direct contact with 
the teacher p individualized Instruction Is available. These students can 
spend time with teachers p reading specialists or tutors on a one^to*one basis 
each dayp If necessary* The third component is the "drop- in" program. This 
program is specifically desipied for students enrolling in the work study 
progrOTp attending a vocational school p or taking courses at the home school 
in addition to the alternative school. "Hiege stud&nts meet once a week by 
appointment with content teachers while working on contracts outside of school 
for credit* 
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Th«i primary goal of chc progm Is for aach sCudent to graduate from thm 
saDdlng high sehool, Esphasla on basio akllls Is aeeompanled hf MoeivlClaSi 
£ laid crips ud aariohmaae oaursas daslgiiad to parnit scudaacs araativa groirth 
mad opporCualfelas for Improvlag socialisation skills* A aoasolous affort Is 
also lEiada to halp stud^ats aeaapt tha respanslbilitj for their om laarnlng 
and bahavlor, Posltlva ralnforMmaat Is uaad hy tha staff In hopas of 
aahanalng tha salf*ooacapt of studanta la tha program. 

Contaat i Gaorga A. Dailaona, Prlaclpal 
A.W» Baattla T^ahalcal School 
9600 Babcoak Boulavard 
Alllsoa Park, Paimsjrl^anla 15101 
412-367-3320 

Rafaranca ; Fannaylvania Dapartmaat of Educaclons 1981 
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Tlelgg feev Culture DavelopmmmC (FCD) 



Deserlpclon i Thm prograra la based on the premisa chat pa«7s have tresendous 
Influenee oa one another » that humw belnga derive self-aanfldende through 
serving othersp end that m person who has learned effectlva strategies for 
solving his or her oim problems aan help others b^ sharing them. The progru 
operates on the following principles i establishing group attitudes of trust 
and eonf Identlalltj so that earing and sharing mm oeouri focusing peer 
influence on more positive behaviors and valuesi and dealing with the present 
situation^ 

Group meetings that follow a specific agenda are considered the pivotal 
activity in the development of responaiblllty for self and others « The basic 
model for this approach Involves (1) reporting of problems by students » 
(2) problem^solving discussion In which student participants analyze and 
resolve the problem of the day^ (3) a final auimnary of the problem and 
solution by the group leader. In one semester » students participate in SO 
group sessions together f which contributes to development of deep care md 
concern as well as the production of a more positive life styla. 

The program meets one period per day^ usually during the pupil^s g^ or 
study hall parlod» Therefore « the studant's regular academic schedule Is 
continued without Interruption # Students receive academic credit for 
participation in the programe Students are placed in slngle^seK groups of 
from 12 to 13 students » heterogeneous In race, grade levels academic ability 
and behavioral characteristics for one semester. 

Student partlaipatlon in the peer counseling program Is voliintary^ There 
is 9 howr^^erp a discipline referral system operating through the discipline 
office. Disruptive students are referred for counseling « with their regular 
classroom teacher's approval. 

Contact I Sonny Lester 

Fear Culture Development 
222 West Adsms Street 
Chicago » Illinois 60601 
312-838*5000 p S038 

Reference I New Jersey State Department of Education (m) , 1984 
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Titles Projaet Coffee (Cooperaeivtt Fadaratlon for EduaatlaAsl ^iperieneas) 



pMcrlpttoa s frojeec COFflE was d@velopad In tmmponmm to thm employment 
demands of high ceghoology and the increasing number of alienated p disaffected 
secondary sehool*age students as a cosprehenslve Instnctlonal progrui» 
Project COFrai has uniquely Integrated four components i an academic component 
that provides relevant (occupational and llfe*-coplng) basic skills instruction 
based on an Individualized educational plani an occupational component that 
provides hands»on educational eieper lences In an adult-like high technology 
work envlroraent while reinforcing basic skills | a counseling component that 
provides occupational and ei^tlonal support utilising state » reglonalf ud 
local social service agencies i and a physical education component that offers 
a program of recreational activities adapted to enable students to develop a 
sense of self^accompliahment and group cooperation. Each occupational program 
features job entry skills p job placement skills » shadowing experiences , and a 
related work^study program. Occupational components Includes electronic 
assei^Aiyt data processings building and grounds maintenance , horticulture/ 
agriculture p distributive educationp computer repair ^intenancep and word 
processing. 

Project COFFEE was developed by a regional cooperative federation of 
seven school districts In a highly successful partnership with high technology 
business and Indus try« ^Is partnership has provided educational assistance 
in curriculum development « staff trainings occupational training materials » 
equipment acquisition^ competency^based assesaments, Internship experiences, 
and ^ore. Haterlals Include: program manual » basic skills curriculum guide* 
guidelines for Indus try /education linkage « guidelines for Inter^agency 
collaboration/ community outreachi procedures manual for development of 
competency'^based assessment * and diagnostic needs assessment survey manual for 
student survival skills course # 

Three years* scores (1978^1981) on the Stanford Achievement Test 
documented positive trends through scale score gains not only during th^ 
program but. when compared with three years* scores prior to entry In project 
COFFEE. Three^year testing with the Tennessee Self Concept Scales documented 
algnlf Icantly higher gains for project students than for members of two 
comparable groups. Students participating in the data processing and 
electronic assembly program demonstrated acquisition of entry-level skills as 
measured by a competency— bas^€ assessment Instrument. Students demonstrated a 
statist Ically significant dtcrease In absenteeism when compared with a large 
group of comparable students. 

Support of educators p parents 9 coraunltyt school beard, local special 
service agencies* and related business/Industries is essential. The project 
may be adopted by a single school district or by a federation of schocl 
districts (cost effective). The program functions esctremely well at a "school 
within a school*'! therefore* no additianal building site is required. 
Staffing of the program requires team teaching by a special needs instructor 
and an occupational InstructDr for each occupational component adopted. 

lenient at Ion of a realistic work environment with state»of*the-art equipment 
Is required. An effective communication plan with students, parents, 
educators, local social services agencies, and related business and industry 
Is required. 
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VlslEaeiom eaa be acheduied hj appolntmenC» Awarammsfl cralnlng can bm arranged 
on-site along wlch a dlsausalofi of cost for full training* Thara la a film/ 
sllde^tapa about the program and also dascrlptlva materials. 

Contact I Hai7 Ellen Boyle ^ Coordinator 
Pro J eat COFFII 

0. Box 476 
Mln Street, 

Onford, Hasaachusetta 01537 
617-987-1626^^ 

Ref erence z Far West Laborator^s 1983 
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Drug and Alcehol ^use 



ChagagteglgSlds of Suceesaful pgaefclca 

Effeaclva drug or aleehol ediiyaclra programs should ba aliaed ac 
alammn£ar7 and aaeondary a^udrats* Thmy should laoorporate many of the 
alaments listad balowi 

9 clear and amforead pollelea of drug/aleohol usa within the aahool 

• amphasis of a posttlva llfa Btylm without drugs that provldas vlabls 
altaraatlvaa to dctsg usa (6«g#s ra€raatlon» sar^laa progr^u» work- 
aKparlanea) 

• a oomprahanslva ourrlaulum at both tha alamancary and saoondary lavala 

® aecurata and cemplaca Information about tha physloal and psyohologlcal 
affar^ts of drug/alaohol abuaa 

• studant Involvamant In aldohdl/drug pravantlon progranmlng (a»g»y paar 
counsallng» paar tutoring) 

• both cognltlva and affagtlva adudatlonal strataglaa to 
stfangthan daelslon-raaklng skills about drug usa 

a eoordlnatlon of sahool programa with CBmlly aducatlon and counsallng 
and ralatad cosraunlty aarvldaa 

• davalopment of spaolal Batarlals suited to jipaslflc audlaneas 

• Idantlfloatlon/ramadlatloa of school elj^ata faccora that may ba 
eontrlbutlng to drug/aleohol problras 

a avoldanca of moralizing^ geara taatlesp or slapla aKplanatlona of how 
drugs ara usad (thasa tand to make drugs more attractiva to some 
youth) , 

A Dlseuasion of cha Litaratura 

Drug and alcohol eduaatlon progr^^ first beome prominent during tha 
1960s and 1970a in raaponse to a rapid Ineraasa In studant abuse. Although it 
appears that the level of incraaslng abuse may have taparad off somewhat, the 
naed for drug/aloohol eduoatlon rmains graat^ A survey (Johnatonp Cachmani 
O'Hallay* 1980) reported that 6S paraant of sanlor high school students had 
used Illicit drugs and 93 percent had tried alcohol. Ilia sahool, as a major 
social institution affecting youth, must asstne soma rasponsiblllty for 
drug/alcohol aducatlon bacausa abuse undarminas aducational goals by 
disrupting the aducational procass. bnig 'Md alcohol abuse Is datrlmantal to 
the atudents- physical. Intellectual, and CTotional davelopmant and aerlously 
coi^rpmlses the caachlng and learning anvlroment. 
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Educators must 4mtmTm±nm whleh eduaatldmal straCegles are mmt appro- 
priate and €ff active la chelr loeal secting^ Research has shoim that «hlla it 
Is relatively #asy to Increase toowledga about drugs and alcohol. It Is sore 
difficult to modify aCiltudis about the© (Scarpittl & Dalman, 1980). The 
most auccessful prograas combine drug knoirledge ^.th development of social 
maturity and declalon^maklng skills (California itate Department of Education, 
1981)^ Students not only receive accurate Information about the effects of 
drug and alcohol abuse, but they also enhMce their aelf^steemp l^rove 
interpersonal relationships, and better decision-making skills. Drug educa- 
tion may Include prevention, intervention, or treatment atrataglea* 

Descriptions of Exeirolary Practices and Programs 

Deacrlptlons of promising drug and alcohol education programs follow. 
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Title f The Bifldge 



Deaeriptioa g Thm Brldgs, Ine. of Caldwallt New Jarssji provldaa drug and 
aleohol abuse prevention mmTvlamm to youths ages 12 to 18 who are eKperlemelag 
problems with famlljp achooly or Juvenile Justice aysteos. ^le program uaea a 
varlecy of approaches that Ineludea In-houae programs and the outreach publle 
aohool program « Open aomiunlaatlon Is maintained with local publla agenoles 
to e^anae coordination of referral procedures. 

Bridge counaelora work In surrounding senior and Junior high schools » 
providing dlreet counseling and outreach aervlces. Clients or fmlllea are 
referred to The Bridge Substance Abuse Prevention Project by the counselors p 
other school personnel i and coimimnlty agencies « A comprehenalve assessment Is 
used to determine the treatment needs of the client « The program provides 
shorc^tem, (6 to 10 weeks) Intervention programs which Include aervlcea and 
activities best suited to the client's or family's needs* Programs may 
Include Individualized and situational counseling^ group counseling ^ and 
recreational services. 

The post Intervention progru provides for peer support through a group 
called "The Friends Club," organized by the school-based Bridge counselors to 
help students maintain th^i progress that has been made during Intervention^ 
Follow-up activities are also conducted periodically with law and other 
referral agencies. Costs are based on the person's ability to pay and in 
accordance with agreements with Che local district « 

There la also a 24*hour crisis hot^llne associated with The Bridge and 
in--depth long-term treatment is available « 

Contact I liBty B, Duschp Ixeeutlve Director 
Edward A* Fox, Progrm Director 
The Bridge 
14 Park Avenue 
Caldwell, New Jeraey 07006 
201-228-3000 

Reference I New Jersey State Department of Education (b) , 1984 
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Title I Ca^ridga and Somerville Progrm for Aleohol Rehabilitation (CASPAR) 



Daserlption i This progiram providas small group vorkshops for alemantar^ and 
aaeendaif^ teachers i guldaace eounaalarSft and administrators* Games , rola 
playingt dlseuaalont and ochar techniques halp partieipants evaluate their own 
feelings p separate fact from i^tha on alcohol and aleoholismi and understand 
the dTn^ics of alcoholism as a family illness. Effective methoda for 
teaching about alcohol are also eKplored. 

The program attempts to create an atmosphere in which students can 
discuss their views and problems openly. Fernmnent changes In drinking 
attitudes as well as decreased incidents of drunken behavior are long term 
goals requiring sequential education over a period of years. Since youthful 
drinking patterns reflect cotmunity and adult values and practices 9 the most 
effective educational approach is a comprehensive program touching all 
possible se^ents of the comnunity. 

As a school and comiiunity project* CASPAR offers a field tested 
curricultttit "Decisions about Drinking," for grades 3^12. It also provides 
basic and advanced alcohol education courses for teachers in grades 3^12, and 
school and community based education workshops. Training for selected high 
school students who can become peer leaders and training^consultation for 
staffs of local youth service agencies are an important asset of the program. 
Another advantage of this model is the school coEmunlty steering cottmiittee 
which works toward raising comunlty awareness about substance abuse. 

Documentation of successful results of the CASF^ program are available 
in the following areas: 

• the organisation of a comprehensive prevention network for youth 

• peer leadership, teacher and community leader training 

• demonstration of changed drinking related knowledge , attitudes, and 
behavior of CASPAR^tralned peer leaders and teachers. 

This program was chosen as a National Diffusion Network (NDN) program in 
19S2. Information on cost factors, procedures for adopting , and technical 
assistance are available from the New Jersey NDN State Facilitator^ or the 
contact listed below. 

Contact ; Ruth Davis* Assistant Director 

Caspar Alcohol Education Program 
226 Highland Avenue 
Somervill^, Massachusetts 02143 
617--623-2080 

Reference I New Jersey State Department of Education (b) t 1984 
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Title I Chemical Haaleh and InCerventlon PregrM (CHIP) 



Degeriptlon i Thm Vnion^ Jarsayt Chemical Health and Intervantlon Program 

(CHIP) B Inelud^s a K^12 prevention curriculum, a student Intervantlon and 
referral component » and an employaa assistance progru« The progm is 
managed a full-time coordinator and secretary i a part-time counselor Is 
located in each of the district's two Junior high schools. 

The "Here's Looking at You, TWo" curriculum la used In all of the 
district's schools « A comprehensive program , it has been cited as a model 
program by the National Institute ot Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism (H,I,A.A.A«) • 
Staff In-service for this program and for the other components is conducted by 
the district coordinator. 

The CHIF program uses a variety of referral procedures. Students may 
personally seek assistance or they may be referred by school administrators, 
staff members or parents « Counseling, however, is required when students have 
been involved In drug or alcohol-related incidents. Students that have 
parents with a dependency problem are invited to attend AIATEEH sessions held 
weekly in the evening at the local high school. 

The school board Employee Assistance Program, based on the philosophy of 
progressive unions and corporations t provides assistance to school employees 
and staff. If neededp The progru recognlEes chemical dependency, including 
alcohollsm» as a disease which can be treated. Employees and their families 
are encouraged to participate in rehabilitation and treatment through the CHIP 
program. Policy statements explaining the CHIP program are circulated through* 
out the district. Program costs include salaries for a full**lme coordinator, 
two part--tlme counselors, and cost of curriculum materials. 

Contact I Gordon R. LeMatty, Coordinator 
Union High School 
Union* New Jersey 07083 
201-688-1200 

Reference I New Jersey State Department of Education (b) , 1984 
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Titles Corner Housa 



Daierlptlott t This pragramy ue^d by several Mercer County , New Jersey , sahool 
dlatrlcCSp provides an aperatlonal model for school districts that wish to 
establish an ongoing working relationship with private treatnenc facilities in 
their area. Corner House p a non-profit outpatient een^ice whose clients range 
from 13 to 28 years of ageg treats life problems that cause anxieties i 
focusing on diug and alcohol abuse* Clients are referred by schools # parents 
or by themselves. Clients partlcipata In a comprehensive Intake Interview 
which Is reviewed by the staff « The interview determines the nature of the 
treatment, which could be Individuals group, or fully counseling g or a 
combination thereof, A peer support group supervised by the professional 
statf , meets regularly and helps build trust among the clients « Groups 
^omj^rlse 10 to 15 clients who art* attempting to eliminate drug problems. 

In operation for 11 years , Cerner House presently serves 170 people $ 
Including parants. Costs are based on the number of family participants, and 
fees can run from 0 to $50 per hour for services rendered. 

Contact : Mr. Tom Baskette, Director 
369 Wltherspoon Street 
Valley Road 

Pri^.ceton, New Jersey 08540 
609^924-8018 

Reference I N^^ Jersey State Department of Education (b) , 1984 
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Title I Here* 8 Looking at T©u, Tiro 



Des^rlptlen i Devmloped In the Seattle, Washlngtoni school dlsCrlct In 1975s 
Hera s Looking at YoUt Tvo la an alaohol and drug abuse prevenClon prograa 
that was selected as a model pragru hy The National Institute of Aloohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism. It Is curifentlT^ Implemented la 43 states and seven 
countries* The program meets the following criteria of the National Institute 
on Alcohol ^use and Alcohollsmi a coordinated curriculum for grades K^12 
which Is sequential and oeslgned to achieve a ctimulatlve effect over tlmei a 
teacher training component} specific drug and alcohol Informationi high 
quality, easy to use materials | a mechanism for evaluatloni and allows for 
Incorporation of up-^to-date Information^ 

The program provides Increasingly sophisticated alcohdl-related material 
at each grade level to match cognitive and affective student developmant* 
Curriculum materials emphasise the development of health coping skills and 
decision makings self-image improvement and Inforaatlon skills. The prograa 
philosophy incorporates the belief that the Incidence of alcohol and drug 
abuse problems among youth will decrease if youths have a great degree of 
self-esteemi are better able to cope with life problems! have current facts 
about alcoholp other drugs > and chemical dependencyi and are more skilled In 
handling personal relationships. The curriculum lu divided into seven 
grade^lavel groupings (K-»12). 

The cost of the program varies with the grade levels used and the price 
of films and other materials* The program 'may be used as a health education 
program or may be Integrated Into other subject area courses and la currently 
used in the following New Jersey districts: Toms Elvers Union Township * 
Manchester Township * Northern Valley Regional ^ East Windsor , Haddon To%mship, 
Bucks County Townships 

Additional information may be obtained froia the contact agency listed 
below or your county council on alcoholism* 

Cont&^t ; Roberts i Fltimahan and Associates 
9131 California Avenue. S.W. 
Seattle. Washington 98136 
206-932-S409 

National Council of Alcoholism 
Ocean County 

East County Line Road ^ Ridge Avenue 
Lakewoods New Jersey 08701 
201-367'-5515 

Reference I New Jersey State Department of Education (b) , 1984 
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Title : Thm Peer Helping Psrograa 



Deierlptlon i Originally a Tltl^ IV-C progrM whleh looksd at ways to help thm 
dasagregatlon proeess In thm Bayonna, New Jersey sehools, the Peer Helping 
Progrtt hma grown in acope and now deals with fmlly llfe/se^c educaclon and 
drug and alsehol abuse. It emphasises developlT^^ the human relations skills 
of the students and relnforelng and using the Mis, A eadre of sCudents 

Is trained in eaeh Bayonne sahool every year In such skills asi showing peers 
how Co get along with eaeh other | Inereaslng students' self-respect and 
respeet for the school envlroment; publlo speaking and dls€USslon| self** 
eonfidencei and organising school projeets. Two volunteer teachers receive 
special training which enables them to supervise the group. Hiis trainings 
called "Project Respect,*'' Is followed by "Project Action" where students 
Initiate and carry out school improveinent projects using the skills they have 
learned. Elementary students meet during lunch with supervisors » while high 
school Btudants meet after school. One project had elementary students going 
Into lower grade claasrooms to pragant a drug abuse program. Tha program la 
coi^letely funded by the Bayonne Board of Education. 

Contact : James Wasser 

Peer Helping Progrm Director 
Bayonne Public Schr ^Is 

Administration Building 
Avenue A and 29th Street 
Bayonne s New Jersey 07002 
201-85S-5S5« 
20U838-S925 

Refarance g New Jersey State Department of Education (b) , 1984 
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Title s Feraonal Development Program (P.D*P,) 



Descripclon i The U^year old Persoaal Development Prograa (P*D.P*) Is 
daMigfied to hiilp ninth graders answer questions about themselves, their needs, 
and their responsibilities « Personal contaeC between older and younger 
adolescents is basic to the progru, and Is aacot^lished through a systeaatlc 
training and Involvraent of high school sophomore students In a leadership 
capacity* Student trainings which includes a three-da^ retreat, takes place 
over a period of several weeks « 

Topics covered In the .training are described in a specially prepared 
booklets Discussion Copies include substance abuse, smoking, peer pressures, 
general adjustment, family related problems, school problems, dating, and the 
loss of a friend or a loved one. Field day activities help to enforce rela- 
tionships between the peer leaders and the younger students. Faculty volun-- 
taers serva as advisors to the peer leaders and assist in training older 
studantSs 

If a student or leader needs professional assistance, a referral may be 
made to one of the faculty advisors, a guidance counselor, the school nurse, a 
learning disability specialist, or teacher. The progrm uses the concept of 
peer group pressure In a positive way, encouraging emulation of upperclassmen 
as role models. 

The Madison, New Jersey, program is unique In that It Is student-designed 
and sicudent^run. Program costs are limited to stipends for faculty advisors, 
rental fees for retreat facilities, speaker fees and printing. The program is 
supported by the local board ©f education. 

Contact I Ralph McCabe 

Hadlson High School 
Ridgedale Avenue 
Hadlson, New Jersey 07940 
201-377-3900, ext. 37 

Reference : New Jersey State Department of Education (b) , 1984 
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Title i Starting larly, K-6| Al-Co-Halp 7-9| Alciohol CounCeraeasufes for High 
School Driver EducatloQ, 10-12 



Doscription s In recognition of the need for early interyention In the growing 
alcohol problm among young people» the Aaerlcan Automobile Association (AAA), 
spoasored the devalopmenC of a comprehensive alcohol education curriculum by 
Dr. Jmes Haffect, Teachers College. Colta^la University, which focuses on 
alcohol and traffic safety for grades K-*12* 

Zttdlvldual teacher guides are available for each elementary grade 
and for the junior and senior high school progifams* AAA has field tested both 
Che elementary and junior and senior high progrmSi and evaluation information 
is available upon request from AAA* The AAA also provides training for 
teachers who use the program. Curriculum material and training activities ara 
offered at nominal cost* F13ja snd other A.V* materials may be borrowed or 
purchased thrQUgh the local AAA agencies. 

Starting Ecirly , the elementary school program, presents five lessons for 
each of seven modules oh alcohol awareness* The activities related to the 
child's real world, eseplore atti>judes on drinking and provide opportunities to 
respond to alcohol related situations 

Al-Co-Hoi , the junior high school pMgram, provides students role>* 
playing, discussion group, and game playing activities* Students work in 
teams which monitor thelz^ progress through a point system built into the 
program and also do assignments outside the school* 

Alcohol Count ermeasures for High School Driver Education , the senior 
high school progrM, assists students In reducing their chances of becoming 
involved in drlving-whlle-into%lcated Incidents* Stressing mature, respon- 
sible decisions about drinking and driving Clnaluding non-^drinking) , the 
program offers inf omatlonal, alternative, and behavioral approaches. 

Program Information is available from the safety /public relations depart- 
ment of local or regional American Automobile Assoc:: atlon offices ^ 

Contact : Rita S, Weiss, Educational Consultant 



AAA Traffic Safety Department 

8111 Gate House Road 

Falls Church, Virginia 22047 

703-AAA-6344 

Local AAA Representative 



Reference I New Jersey State Department of Education (b), 1984 




Tttlmt Statewide Coimunlty Organleaclon Program (S.C.O.P.) 



Degerlptlon i S.C.O.P«j Statewida Comwnlt^r Orgmnlsatlon Program^ a program of 
the pravencioa unlc of the Division of Nar^otie and Drug Abuses New Jeraay 
DaparCment of Haalthi is primarily eonoerned with eosmunicy organisation and 
their neeessa^ actions to problem^ solving. Kay components are the involve^ 
sent of citizans in tha reoognition of problems| the aaCablish&ant of 
dialopiai and che general feeling that eomatunity meiAers €an take an active 
role in solving problems. 

Training workahop goals arei 

• to familiarize partioipanta with Che philosophy > rationale, and 
methods used by the trainers In eoordlnatlng servieea and thfireby 
reducing problems of school ^ of erimlnal J use ice, and of community 
adjustment (i.e. , vandallsmp truancy, drug addiction, alcoholism, 
family crisis) 

• to share with other coTOunity teams skills in aoimaunity organising, 
program planning, problem splving, team building, and grantsmanship 

• to share some specific prevention programs and to discuss and plan 
procedures whereby ^.VQilar programs can be established by participants 
in their own districts 

• to create a trusting and Imowledgeable relationship among the members 
of the coimnunity team. 

The SCOP training tmBm believes that the key to prevention lies In having 
a representative community team define and clarify its problems. The team 
then works on addressing these problems on different fronts, working closely 
with the chief of police, superintendent of schools, youth, elected officials 
and other community decision makers In platming, developing and enlarging an 
interlocking network of community support systems* SCOP training Is held in 
various locations throughout the state. Directions and more specific Informa^ 
tion are provided upon training acceptance. 

Each comunity foms a team of slac professionals and volunteers, including 
elected offlclalB, whenever possible, ^e comunlty is encouraged to send 
representatives from the school system, police department, as well as the 
conmsunity-at-large. Recognising the difficulty In formulating a sl^-meadser 
team which reflects the coMunlty, S.C#O.P. Intentionally requires, mlnlmaily, 
one person from the community institutions and groups. 

Application to participate In this program must be made to the Chief of 
Prevention, Division of Narcotics and Drug ^use Control, New Jersey State 
Department of Health, 129 East Eanover Street, Trenton, New Jersey 08608. 
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Ceataet i Char las A. Currla 

Chtmi of Pfeveritloa 

Dlvisloa of Narcotle & Drug Abuse Control 
129 Ease Baaover Straac 
Trenton p New Jersey 08608 
609-2S2-4414 

Reference i New Jersey State Department of EduQatlon (b) , X984 
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Principal Leadership 



Reaeareh reports that the prlneljpal la the key to educational change. 
RMcant studies provide some details « Always recognising the variability of 
local conditions and refraining froa "one-slze-^f Its-all" presariptionSs these 
studies delineate some of the things that the principal should dog and need 
not dOt to proTOte effective Innc^ations. 

Research suggests the following (Lake. 1984) t 

• The administrator is ciiicial to the Introduetlen of change p but need 
not always be its Initiator. 

• Both rational plamlng and himane concern are needed. Too much 
emphasis on either ^11 be less effective than a flexible management 
style that is sensitive to many perspectives, 

• The principal need not take sole responsibility. Other actors have 
important leadership and training roles to play. 

• Those being asked to change (frequently teachers) need adequate 
resource supports long-term personalised tralnlngp encouragement and 
assurance that their efforts are valued by leadership. 

• Institutionalization of an innovation should not be left to chance. 

• Coxnltnent Is vital* but resistance shcald be expected since the 
prospect, of change provokes strong emotion. Those who are being asked 
to change will be very sensitive to the conmifaaent level of leaders 
who sponsor the change. The building of commitment is a continuing 
process . 

e Initial co^ritment to the idea or voluntary participation by teachers 
may not be necessary. Comitment can be developed and Influenced by 
their Involvement. 

• In selecting a faculty planning teamp the representativeness of the 
team and the respect in which Its members are held ^^11 affect the 
attitudes of the rest of the faculty toward the innovation. 



A Discussion of the Literature 

"Until recentlyp researchers and funding agencies alike have under- 
estimated the importance of the school principal as an agent affecting 
school outcomesp" (Greenfleldp 1982)* Practitioners , on the other handp 
have considered principals to be central figures because of their function 
as chief administrative officer at the school level. In most states p their 
responsibilities for a^lnlsterlng local schools are defined by lawp and 
they exercise legal authority delegated by school boards and superintendents. 
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la moat studies on lehool @f facClvenesSs rasearehers natyrally bagaa to 
ask what Mkas soma schools dlffaramt from othars. As thay probad for rassons 
bahlnd tha dlffar€naes» thay dlseovarad that how schools ara run corrasposda 
with how wall thay parfora. It Is not anought to Idaatlfy sharp dlffaraaaag 
among classrooms and f.ha Impact of taachars on students. The quastlon that 
was pur8uad*-*f©r the first tlma=was why whole s&hools vara affective or 
Ineffactlva. la case after cassp the dlffarancas ware traced t© the actions 
of principals (Itenasse, 1983) « 

Grade level Is topartant. Obviously, soma distinctions eielst be Ween the 
way elamentary and aeconda^ principals ara able to affect thalr schools. 
Elementary schools are smaller * Secondary schools usually have larger admlnis-* 
tratlve staffs through which principals work, ElMantary classrooms are 
noraally self-coatalnad and the curriculum less complex than In junior and 
senior high schools, where the subject matter Is more spaclallzed and classes 
are organised around subject fields* 

Nevertheless, all schools can achieve. Researchers found that elemencary 
and secondary principals have noich In comon when It comes to how their 
behavior Influences their schools. Typically, It Is simply necessary to adapt 
effect Iva approaches to different school situations* Setting high academic 
standards transcends aJjnost everything else^ Including grade levels. 

Although research on the prlnclpalshlp still Is In its early stages , 
Greenfield noted . it already has cose to recognize principals as "important to 
the development of toowledge and practices useful in enhancing tha conditions 
of learning and Improving the consequences of teaching for our nation's 
youngsters." (Greenfield, 1981) 



Descriptions of Exemplary Practices 

Descriptions of principal centers are included on the following pages. 
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Tl£le i Thm ^zyland Frofesslonal DevelopmeQi Academy (IffDA) 



PcaertptlQa ; Tha Me^land Profeaslonal Development Academy provides ce^prehen 
slvtt lm**aaivlee training M Maryland sehoal adsluiscratora and ather Inscrue* 
tianal leaders. Frlaary purposes of the academy are the Improvemeiit of 
instruction through strong leadership at the loeal school building level and 
the improvement of management practices and styles throughout school systras. 

The academy conducts voluntary training programs for local school 
administrative personnel on various Instructional and management topics 
related to rhe needs and challenges facing Iteryland school leaders. 

The institutes are comprehensive oae^^year progrras planned in cooperation 
with particlpancs. Week-long sunmer training Institutes and two^day fall and 
spring follow-up conferences are designed to provide new knowledge and skills 
to participants. On-site technical assistance and the Academy Grants Program 
are available to assist with the implementation of building level action 
plans. 

The content and stTOcCura of each institute are developed with partlcl-^ 
pants through OTDA planning conferences in conjunction with the consultants to 
Academy training programs. Consultants are carefully selected from across the 
United States and have Included Madeline Hunter* William Purkeyg Eugene 
Huddle » and Dale Bolton. Enrolment is limited to 25 participants in each 
institute. 

Examples of institutes includei -'Increasing Teaching If fectivenesa 
"Assessing Teaching Ef f ectlvenesSi" "Special Educationp" '^Management of 
Vocatlonai Education^" "Increasing Student Achievement Through Educational 
Equity," "Instructional Leadership and Himan Relations," "Disruptive Youth: 
Reducing Student Disruption." 

Contact : Dr. Sklpp Sanders 
IffDA Coordinator 

Maryland State Department of Education 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore* Maryland 21201 
301-659-2000 

Reference i Matyland Professional Developmenc Academyg 1985 
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Tltlsi NASSP Asseismene Center 



peaerlptlon i Thm NASSP Assessment Center progru has been dmyeloped and 
operated during the past deoade by the National Association of Seaondary 
School Prlnelpals* The progras Is Intended to Identify the strengths and 
weakneasas of prospeetlve prlnelpals and to offer deveiopmental regomenda^ 
tlona for Increasing their ef feotlveneas. The prog^ ^.onslsts of three key 
components, 1) the Identification of 12 skill dimensions of effective 
principals Includlngi problra analysls» Judgmentp organisational abllltyp 
declslvenesSp leadershlpy sensitivity^ stress tolerance^ oral comunlcatlonp 
written comfflunlcatlony range of InterestSg personal motlvatlonp and educa» 
tlonal values I 2) the use of simulation techniques and exercises to provide 
Information for evaluation of the 12 skill i such as leaderless group actlvl* 
cless fact-finding t stress tests . administrative In-baskets, a structured 
personal Interview^ and participant feedback sessions | and 3) a comprehensive 
and rigorous training progrm developed to produce well-trained assessors who 
administer the assessment process appropriately. 

At an assessment center* candidates generally are put through six 
exercises to measure at least six of the 12 skills during a too^ay period. 
The centers can be operated by school districts p county education offices, 
regional service unltSt or universities. By mid-1983, mare than 1,250 
participants had gone through the centers and 400 assessors had been trained, 
NASSP Intends to have an assessment center In each state ta serve as a 
demonstration project* Evaluations of the project are positive showing 
assessor agreement on ratings t the appropriateness of assessment center tasks 
to actual Job performance , and a strong relationship between assessment scores 
and actual job performance. 

Contact I Paul W. Rersey 

. Director of Professional Assistance 
NMSP 

1904 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
703-860^200 

Reference s Herahey» 1982 
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Tit la g Prlnelpals* Catie«r 



Daseglpfcloa g The Principals' Canter at Harvard Graduate Sehool of Educatlgn 
la a nambarshlp organliatlan dedicated t^ the personal and professional 
developront of sehool principals and that of manj^ others » teachers p 
counselors t department chalrperaonst housemasters and somatlmes parents » who 
Influence the character and quality of a school. The center Is committed to 
sehool Improvraent from within. It believes that by replenishing the lives of 
school people 9 the sehool experiences of students are enrlehed« 

The Principals- Center Is a place where school practitioners play a major 
role In their own developments Just as they play a major role in the develop- 
ment of the schools whleh they serve. Sehool people have extraordinary 
Insights In areas such as leadership, curriculum^ staff development » child 
psychology p and parent Involvement, which are seldom explicit for taem, let 
alone aeeesslble to others # A major purpose of the center is to reveal this 
abundance of thinking and praetiee» so it can be more widely available to 
improve schools. It employs formal and Informal means to identify promising 
school practices and to encourage their visibility and exchange, 

Hembership Is voluntary, open to any person who supports the purposes of 
the eenter and who pays a fee of $120 per year ($80 per year If all the 
principals within a particular system Join and $50 for out-of-state members). 
Currently members bring to the ranter's conversations an extraordinary 
diversity of backgrounds and Ideas from elementary, middle, high schools* 
urbang rural, suburban, publle» private and parochial sehools, and from 
teaehersi parents, superintendents t as well as from principals^ university 
students and faculty, Bummmr Institutes are available in July, 

An advisory board of 18 Boston area principals and four Harvard faeulty 
members determines the program of the eenter^ making decisions about themes, 
formats, and resouree persons. Workshops are held two or three times each 
week around themes such as "tte Prlnelpal's Role in Teacher Supervision and 
Evaluation," and "Addressing Issues of Diversity in Sehools^" topertise for 
these sessions is drawn from our mexdiershlp and the advlso^ board, as well as 
from the university eomunlty and from outside consultants. The center 
publishes a regular r^wsletter to whleh school leaders are major contributors. 

In short, the Principals- Center is an organization which attempts to 
improve the quality of life and learning in schools by eneouraglng different 
ways of thinking about eonmion problemsi by transforming sehool proble-^s into 
opportunities for sehool improvement ; by eneouraglng clarifieatlon of assu^^ 
tions guiding practleei by offering opportunities for shared problem-solving 
and reflection! and by providing a eontext of mutual support and trust In 
which personal relationships may be established and developed. 
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CQncact i Kmn Hasklns 

QW Sa»h Lavlne 
Harvard Unlveralcy 
336 Gutsan 
Applu Way 

Cambridge 1 Hassaehusatts 01238 
617-495-1825 

Raferancei Barth, 1985 
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Characteristics of Suec isful Practice 

Good atudeat atte^aaea is esaantlal for laamlng, and schools ^leh 
achlava high attandanca rates of tan hava the following charsctarlatics; 

9 malntananca of pradatamlned goals for attandanca C#*i.- 90 parcaat) 

• an attandaacfl Improvamant plaa/strateg^ If attaadanca falls balow tha 
goal 

• caraful monitoring of studant attandaaca 

• an attaadanca policy that defines excused absences, processes for 
home-school comunlcatloa, responsibilities and procedures for 
attendance reporting^ and corrective measures and penalties 

• incentives or recogaitloa for good attendance 

• identification of the reasons for unexcused student absence 
a early identlf laatlon of students with attendance problems 

• specific educational stratagles/progf aM for potential or actual 
dropouts 

• atteatlon to school climate factors which may Influence attendance, 
A Discussion of the Literature 

Student absenteeism Is frequently mentioned as a major concern of school 
administrators because they are disturbed both by the lost opportunity for 
students to learn and the lost state aid that Is dependent on average dally 
student attendance* Effective schools have high attendance rates and regular 
attendance Is a prerequisite for learning and achlevraent (Nellie 1979). 
Without the benefit of all the steps la a learning sequence^ many students do 
not progress. (California School Boards Association, 1981). Lack of student 
achievement is not the only problM resulting from poor attendance. Excessive 
absenteeism frequently leads to a poor school image, extra ^rk for teachers, 
students dropping out of school, and difficulties for the student later la 
llfa « especially la terms of emplo^eat. Research suggests truMts tolerate 
similar behavior la their ©wa children. There appear to be many reasons for 
absenteeism Including poor teacher or peer relationships, academic failure, 
hedonistic attitudes, psychological problems, after-school work, and 
difficulties at home (Hervllde, 1981 | Brim, 1978)* 

There la no easy answer to Improving attandaaca. It is clear that 
schools %rtth good attendance help students recognize its value, have 
attendance goals, have realistic attendance policies that are enforced, 
closely monitor student attendance, and identify students early with attend- 
ance problems • While a permissive atteadaace policy of tea leads to higher 
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absratteisa. a scr&ag ©tand may raaule In ©nly partial sueeasa. Ineentiva 
plaaa have ala© shown mlx^ rasults. SCudant atcandanca Is tied to athar 
fascorg aueh as paraat and taachar axpaQCacloaa and sohool allffiace. 
(Callfarala iehool Boairds AssoclatlaQp 1981) 

DaserlptlQns of Exaaplagy pgaetieeg and PgQgramg 

Daserlptloa ©f effeetlva attandanca pollslaa are Inaludad on tha 
follewlng pagaa. 
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Tltlg i BajQtmm ieho^l Dlstrl&r ACSeadaace Polley 



DescgtptrlQn i la^anae High Sehool has adopted an ateeadaaca polley that atatds 
elaar eiepaacacloas for studaat attaadaaeag datalls the raspoaalbllltlas of 
atudeatSp paraats and guafdlaas, and eutllnes a vamlngp hearing, and appeal 
proeadure^ All studeats and faculty ara mdm aware of the policy through 
faculty and student handbooks aad orleatatlon prograss. According to the 
pollcyp atudeats are allowed a maxlmuffi of 16 absences per year* or a maximum 
of four absences per marking periods Students iHio are absent more than that 
are Ineligible to receive credits Written warnings are seat to parents on the 
8th and 12th absencesi violation and hearing notices are sent on the 17th 
absence. The policy la supplemented by various lacentlve program of rewards 
for regular classrooms with the best attendance records. 

la 1980-81, student attendance averaged 83 parceat for the year. After 
Implementation of the pollcyp the attendance rate increased to 91 percent, 
with average student abaeaces only 15 days« 

Coatact t Michael Wanfco, Principal 
Bayonne High School 
Avenue A a 28th Street 
Bayonne, New Jersey 07002 
201-858-5900 

Reference : D'AmlcOp Rouk, 4 Corcoran, 1984 
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Desgrtpclon i Im 197i» BelleylUe Fublla Sehoola foraed a Student Atcaadattae 
CowmXttmrn made up of teaehersp admlnistracorsi students, ud parants to 
fonylaca a maw studant atteadance policy for high school atudeats, Aceordisis. 
to tha pollcyg approvad by cha beard of aducatloat high school atudaats absant 
mora thaa 20 days la a full year course or sore than 10 days la a half-year 
course may have credit withheld aad/or be dropped frra tha course ^ ]Parants 
are aotlfled of the studeats' absences after tha Sth abseace la a half-year 
course and after the 12 th abseace la a full year course aad are urged to meet 
with a ^Idaaca couaselor so that optloas aad cdasaquences may be es^lalned to 
them* They are also urged to meet with a school a^lalstrator« Whea students 
have taken all allowable abseaces, a registered latter Is sent to the parent 
or ^ardlaa Informing him/her that because of unacceptable attendance, the 
student shall be placed la a non*credlt status and/or removed from all classes. 
Parents are also notified after five lastaaces of tardlaess^ Savea or more 
tardles result la la-*school auspeasloai at the tenth tardy, an out-of -school 
suspension Is Invoked and a parent conference la required for readmit tance. 
The policy also calls for student suspension until a parent/guardian confer* 
ence takes place after three instances of class cutting. Repeated tTOancles 
may result in one or all of the followiagi counseling by an out-of-school 
agency I referral to an alternate plan of education i referral to the superln* 
tendant with a recommendation for escpulsloni or any other appropriate action. 
Since implementation of the policy* student attendance has improved 
considerably. Each subsequent year, the average dally attendance percentage 
for high school students has exceeded 91 percent. 

Contact I Michael A, Lally 

Aaalatant Superintendent 
Belleville Public Sehoola 
190 Cortlandt Street 
Belleville, New Jersey 07109 
201-751-4110 

Reference s D'Aaico, Rouk, & Corcoran, 1984 
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Tit lag takwaod School DlsCrlct AtCandiMee Policy 



DaseglptlQtt ; Lakewood Public Schools has Instltuced aa attendaiice policy 
that requires scudaata with mora than 14 absanaea to attend iatui^day ow muimmv 
make-up saisloaa la otdrnw Co racelve cFadlt tow olssad work. la addltloag 
'jtudants ^o have lost credit to three or mora e^auraes or whoaa repetitive 
dlaelpllaary problems disrupt the learalag atmosphara or preaeat a danger to 
other studaats or staff aay ba placed la aa avaalag learalag progr.w requlrlag 
succasaful might school atteadaaca aa the meaaa for re*<aaterlag the regular 
school day program. The policy also states that studaats cutting classes will 
receive two afasaaces for each cut, and detantloa will be asslgaed studaats who 
cut clasaast aloag with Saturday makeup « light aoa-varlfled absaacas la a 
year course aad four la a semester result la Saturday school atteadaace. 
Students late to class by more than five minutes at^e recorded absaati students 
with three class tardles of five mlautas or less receive an absence. Student 
attandaace has beea maintained at a coaslstant 92-94 percentage rata« 

Contact : John P. Patrick 

Super Intend eat of Schools 
Lakewood Public Schools 
Lakawoodt New Jersey 08701 
201-364-2400 

Reference: D'AmlcOj Rouki & Corcoran, 1984 
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Title; Mill^llle Sahaal DlsCrlQt Accendanoe Psllcy 



Daaerlptlom g The sehool dlstrlat has an attendance policy that vlthholds 
credit from amy student whs aecusrulatea mere than 12 days of unverified 
absences dujrlng one year« Credit Is restored only after students make up 
their lost hours In a supplCTental credit completion program. Teachers In the 
program have developed a collection of approximately 500 special vork packets 
on a variety of topics. Students must collate one packet for each unverified 
absence thmt ejcceeds the allotted 12. Each packet takes about an hour to 
complete. In addition to the supplemental credit packets, students are also 
expected to make up all regular classwork or homework assl^ed on days they 
were absent. Students who miss 42 or more days out of the school year are not 
eligible to use the progr^i they receive no credit for the year. Since the 
program was initiated « attendance In the two high schools has averaged better 
than 90 percent. 

Contact: Gene E, Stanley g Superintendent 
Board of Education 
Mlllvlllet New Jersey 08332 
609*825-8300 

Reference I D'Amlco« Rouka & Corcoran > 1984 
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Tltlg g Hawark School DlsCrlet Triianay Taak Force Report 



Deaerlptlon g Thm Tiniancy Task Fo«« has been Identifying eonslstanc patterna 
of Cruanoy and designing Intervention strategies for apeiiiflc subgroups of 
studanta« Beginning i^th a study of the characteristics of students 
apprehended for truancy, it first Identified several groups of students who 
tend to be the most difficult truancy caaea and the ones most In need of 
Individual attention* The study also pointed out the moat common reasons 
given by atudents for truancy* Then, the task force designed md l^lemented 
appropriate Intervention strategies. Troant atudenta were returaed to school, 
where an Intervention strategy was recomended* Attendance monitoring was, by 
far, the moat frequent Intervention es^loyed* Other often used Interventions 
were dally guidance by an attendance monitor, parent conferences, counseling 
by a social worker, advising students and/or parents of school rules, and 
various coiAinatlons of these Interventions. 

The study highlighted important Issues regarding the nature of truancy 
and allowed the school district to takm appropriate action* For exMple, It 
showed that there is a strong seasonal component in truancy for Junior high 
and high school students, with many more out of school when the weather is 
warmer* In addition to identifying when students are most likely to be truant 
and which students they are, it also spelled out the school district's 
resource needs, including the very Important need to involve parents In their 
children's school life* 

TOe Task Force acts as a referral agent to make certain that appropriate 
agencies are contacted for the betterment of student life and to make certain 
that entitled services are rendered to the student. 

Contact ; Dr. Gene Foti 

Deputy acecutlve Superintendent 

for Academics 
Board of Education 
2 Cedar Street 
Newark, New Jersey 07102 
201-733-6963 

on Mr. Roderick Alston 

Acting Coordinator 
Truancy Task Force 
131 13th Avenue 
Marcus Garvey School 
Newark, New Jersey 07103 
201-733-5473 



Reference ; D»Amlco, Rouk, & Corcoran, 1984 
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Tlfclg g Paiaale Sahoal District Attendanca Policy 



DescgjptiQPi T© raduM acudant absences , the board of education mandatea that 
all students, except for nev aatrants to tha district, are sub j act to 
recaatloa In gradas 1 through 8 or loss off oaa year's cradlts tovard 
graduation ia grades 9 through 12 If they are not praeent at least 162 days 
during each school year. New entrants to the district will be retained or 
lose credits toward graduation If thalr absences exceed ten percent of their 
total possible days attendance. Parents are a© t Hied of this policy at the 
beginning of each school year, or at the time of entrance to the district. 
Parents are Informed through letter of their children's absences after the 
fifth absence, and then, again, after the ninth absence. After the second 
notification, the parant must make mm appointment with either a guidance 
counselor or the rtcm principal to discuss the matter. The same procedure Is 
followed after the ISth absence, and again after the 18th absence. At that 
time, the vice principal may detaraine that there have been usual 
circumstances for the absences or that course credits will be withheld. This 
policy Is reviewed annually in order to maintain Its effectiveness and to 
investigate alternative strategies for ^proving student attendance. Since 
implementation of the attendance policy, student test scores have shown a 
marked Increase. This past year, 9th graders reading scores showed an 
increase of 16.4 percent over 1978 scores and an increase of 28.1 percent over 
1978 math scores. In 1983, 65,2 percent of the students In grade 9 met the 
state reading standards and 66,9 percent met the standards In math. 
Elementary school students have also shown marked Improvemant in California 
Achievement Test Scores. 



Contact ; Mr. Allison McCoy 

Superintendent of Schools 
Passaic Public Schools 
101 Passaic Avenue 
Passaic, New Jersey 0705S 
201*778-0660 

Reference : D* Amice, Rouk, & Corcoran, 1984 
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Tltle t Petth Aaboj Sehool Dlserlct ACtendanca Policy 



Deserlpetoai Th« sehool dlgtrlee has a two-level attendance policy. At the 
elementary level, a coofarenee between the principal, school nurse and/or 
classroom teacher la called any time chat it appears a child Is developing a 
patttem of absences. When a child has been absent from school for more than 
10 days within the school year, a conference is held with the parent and the 
parent la put on notice that continued absences may result in suspension or 
ejcpulsion from school. If the matter ia not solved satisfactorily, the 
superintendent may bring the case before the board of education which. In 
turn, may report le to appropriate authorities. The attendance policy for 
high school atudenta sttatea that student absences may not exceed 18 a year, 
or no more than nine a semester. On the fourth eumulaeive absence, a student 
conference with both the student and the parent la required. On the eleventh 
cumulativa absence, a non-school attendance complaint may be filed in the 
Municipal Court. Students over the compulsory school age who show an 
accumulation of over 18 absences during the school year (or nine per semester) 
are dropped from the school rolls for the remainder of the school year. They 
may enroll again the following September to repeat all courses necessary to 
meet graduation requirements. Attendance in the school district has risen 
from an average dally attendance (ADA) of 86.6 in 1979-80 to an ^A of 90 3 
in 1984-85, 



Contact ; Frank M. Sinatra 

Superintendent of Schools 

Perth Amhoy Public Schools 

178 Barracks Street 

Perth /joboy. New Jersey 08861 

201-826-3365 



Reference ; D'Amlco, Roufc, & Corcoran, 1584 
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Spaelal Education ^ Secondary 



Chagacteglatlcg of Successful Practice 



Effsctlve pragrms for handicapped saeondary studancs reflacC the 
Increasing e^Epectatlons that handicapped students can live and wark produce 
tlvely in Che mainstream of society after school. Some of the Indicators of 
affective practice arei 

• a iong^ten craraitQent to work preparedness beginning in the earlF 



e Ideatlf Icatlon and careful saquanclng of skills with continual 
assassmant of achievement 

e use of functional, age^approprlatep curriculum materials* and 
eny 1 r o nme n t s 

e laaxlmum Interaction with non^handlcapped peers (l,e,, integration) 
e Inclusion of comunlty^based job training 

e planing for and programming the transition from school to work 

e parent Involvemenc in long^cera planning and in instructional matters. 



A Discussion of the Literature 

There has been a large Increase in recent years in the number of 
secondary students served by special aducatlon. Hila has occurred In both 
programs for students with mild handicaps and in programs for students with 
long tarmt more severe handicapping conditions. Currantly New Jersey has over 
38,000 students with handicaps over the age of 13. Their instructional nmmdm 
vary widely. Many pupils require only minimal assistance while others require 
multiple services from special education teachers and related specialists. 

Handicapped seconder students have academic p behavioral » or physical 
needs which are unique or distinguish them from the general secondary 
students. In addition » the acudents with special needs despite their 
diversity s present similar problems for schools* Including the instructional 
challengas of vocational preparation, basic skill (or life skill) development 
and policy issues of graduation requirements and diploma awards. And* Just as 
some regular students needp for example » bilingual education p so too do 
handicapped students require the full range of progr^matic intarventlons in 
effective education. The Increase in population has been accompanied by 
growing literature of research and practice which provides guidance to progrm 
characteristics leading to emplo^en^, after school. 
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The llcerature daaaflbas effective programs as ones which have appro- 
prlaCfi expaecatlons for student auccess, (Wlleox a Bellemj, 1982). B«lmum 
opportunity for Icttaractlon with non-handicapped pears (Taylor , 1982), eurri- 
aular materials whleh use real and funetional mathods and aquipmant (Wahman 1 
Hill, 1982) p parent Involvemant (Watoaap 1981), real work exparianM in aecual 
comunity jobs (Watoan, 1981), individual plans which prapara studants for cha 
transition from sehool to work* and tralniaf In skills which are known to be 
in need in tha surroundlnf eomunlty (Nlsbet, at al., 1982), 

Pascriptlons of Exemplary Progr^s and Practices 

Descriptions of special education programs which meet the characteristics 
discussed previously follow. 



TltXfrj Haddoa Township (NJ) High School 

iMg^^i tn the Haddon Township Bigh Sehool. the .paclal education 
Snih * consultant teacher model la which spLlal education 

»ff^?'T J; P"Pl« W MbJMt MCter teSchew. Under the plan 

tSIs SieiL "Signed to one special education teacher ' 

ThlB teacher im. In effeee, a case manager who la relieved of eeachlnadut?-- 
for one or more periods during the day to wock with claslro^ ttl^t^t tT 
He or adapting the regular ourrlcula for tSat ILdent 

lEPs refU; 'r the student's IIP la folSk. 

fll\^ " ! seudenfs special education courses, but also the plan 

for adapting regular education classes to special needs. For stulelta whose 
arlfn. r H curricula, staff have developed new! lob! 

oriented, special education curricula In reading. »athematlcs! aelenee Ld 
social studies. Assessment and scheduling procelures for specllj eSucatS* 

olrS^P J*""? * handicapped students'^opportunlt"s to 
participate m the regular high school program. Program develowent and 
implementation took place during the 1983=84 school year aSl^volJed district 
^ lSjd^^1|™-„||!!^««' apeclal educatlL personnel. 

CQntaet i Dr. Jsriy fohelnbgrg 

Dir#eCor of Special ieEvlea 
Hadden Township Public Schools 
Memorial AveRua 
Weitsiont, New Jarsay 08108 
609-854-6525 e«. 215 

Referenasg D'Aaleo, Rauk, Coreorao, 1984 
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TttU: Metropollean Madiaon Publie Schools/Coamuaity Voeational Tralalna 
Progran for the Basdieapped 

Pegerlptloni In the Madison. Wlaconsln Public Schools a full range of 
effective atpatagiea are used to prepare students with severe and mulelola 
handicaps to live and work In their hoDe eomiunltles. These strategies 
Include I Integration of the classes In the regular schools. fundtlSnal. 
coamunl^-referenced curriculum. Integrated vocational placements, prograa 
support for teachers and other staff, and administrative leadership. 

The Madison school district has a zero reject policy, that la. all 

i?^?; P"^^*= ^he high school curriculum 

vLfiT 1 domainal domestic (e.g., house cleaning, cooking), 

vocational, recreation/leisure, and community functioning (e.g.. how So use 
public transportation). The Ifadlson school system has developed 31 Job sites 
at such places as factories, hq^spltala. and motels. Students are first placed 

J? ^"'*°f -^'-^^ y**"- Their approach la to Jotate 

students through a large number of vocational training sites. At the high 
school level, nearly eve^one In the program has a comunlty Job placement. 
Also on staff Is a "transition specialist" who helps place graduates of the 
high school program In regular Jobs. a cne 

Contact ; tes. Pat VanDeventer 

Metropolitan Madison School District 
545 West Dayton Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53703 
608-266-6164 

Reference ; Taylor, 1982 
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Tit les Philadelphia Urbaa Hodlel Life Skills Progrw 



Deseglptlon i The SPI Uvhm Model Life ikilla Pfojeet Is the Philadelphia 
School Diatrlec-s vehiele for establishing a quality eduQatioaal service 
system for severely handieapped students « In order to provide quality 
educational services « speelfie eo^onents Mist be In each alassroom serving 
severely handicapped individuals* The program was developed la response to 
court orders in 1982 affecting the 550 handicapped classified as severely and 
profoundly Is^alred (SPI) • 

The urban model has five coapgnentsi (1) in-service trainings 
predominantly clinical and competency-based » for all teachers » aides and 
therapists I (2) use of standard life skills (including vocational) currlcultm 
(3) unifom classroom data collection systemsi (4) high levels of 
instructional tliQe with non-handicapped peers | and (5) parent training and 
Involvement. In addition t the model uses a highly regarded management tool, 
professional advisory group of eight raspected educators from across the 
country to consult and work with model staff. The model can be visited by 
arrangement . 

The program has the follo%H.ng advantages. 

• Teachers receive substantial in-service trainings Including in-class- 
room training and Saturday workshops from faculty skilled in state- 
of-the-art practices. 

• Teachers use an effective claasroom data system* 

• Individual education plans are developed with clear criteria and are 
monitored. 

• Students are integrated into age-appropriate schools. 

• Staff are supervised and programs are evaluated « 

• Vocational education and placsment opportunities occur In high school » 
skill center 9 and comunity setting. 

• Parent Involvement la an ongoing school-by-school process related to 
individual need. 

Contact I Cynthia Jansent Director 

Division of Special Education 
School District of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia p Pennsylvania 19123 
215-351-7218 

Reference i Brlnker and Thrope^ 1984 
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Tttlm t FrQjeet Ansa 



Dageglptlen ; This project, ig designed to provide moderately aad severely/ 
profoundly menCally haadleapped acudencs with long-term esperlenaas and 
sctlvlties that are r^joessary to develop akllls to function as independently 
and as produdttvely as possible in a variety of canmunity, edusatlonals 
domestic p and voeational environments. It ^phaalzes voeatienal training and 
plaeeaent strategies • 

Currleultim strategies are based on four functional domains: co^ninlty 
functioning^ domestic living, vocational akllls, and recreation/leisure. On 
the primary level, raphasls is placed on developmental skilla md eonsnunity 
functioning skilla development. On the Interaedlate level, domestic living 
skill development is the major focus « On the senior level, vocational skill 
development is emphaalged with the tenedlate goal being the placement of each 
school graduate into gainful employment. 

The coflmunlty-referencedp age-appropriate, vocationally aimed currlculim 
Includes an objective, data-based evaluation system that provides initial, 
dally, and post asaeaament of each student's program, trackl^ ©f each 
student* 3 progress In job placements, and overall progrM evaluation. 
Training and placement procedures have been developed that enable moderately 
and severely /profoundly mentally handicapped students to be placed in the 
continuum from the school 'a functional curriculum to full-ttoe eoTOunlty 
employment and Independence, 

During the exploration phase of Project i^es, students 12 to 17 years of 
age work In the comunlty at specific job sites for short periods of time. It 
cannot be asaimed that moderately and severely/profoundly mentally handicapped 
students can spontaneously transfer training from the school workshop to a 
coTOunity placement, even though the Job may be the sue. 

On*the-job training begins when the student is IS years old. Each 
student continues In this phase of the progrM until his or her final year In 
school. Project Ames staff la coTOltted to work at the employment site with 
the student in order to guarantee to employers job proficiency. As students 
become more adept at their jobs, assistance Is gradually withdraw. This is a 
necessary aspect of helping many mentally disabled Individuals reach their 
full potential. The Ames business comunlty has been assessed and evaluated 
regarding the potential manufacturing and processing companies that welcome 
Project Ames Involvement. Those business firms that have aemi-skilled work 
jobs and that are cooperative with the training efforts are used for on-the- 
job training sites. 

Project toes began in the Fall of 1979 under the joint planning, 
cooperation, and funding of the Iowa Department of Public Instruction, 
Division of Special Education and Special Needs, the Ames Comunlty School 
District, and the Heartland Area Education Agency. 
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Contaeci Michael Housalaz, Prlaclpal 
WlllsOQ^Beardshear Sahool 
Amea ComunlC^ Bohool District 
Jmmm^ lowm 50010 
SlS-233-1433 

Raf eranea ; Wa^asp 1981 
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Tings Projece COVEi Coapireheaslve Occupational Vocational Education 



Peaeglptleni Project COVl streasea eareetf and vocational prograBming for all 
spgelal needs atudents. The currlcular aetlvltlea (inatruetlon, aaaeaaaene. 
and eounseUng ) that fom the core of the Projece COVE model are centered 
within a three-phase career development procesa, laeh phase la a unique 
coi^onent ■treaslng particular career and vocational objectives. The phases 
parallel the grades froa 7 through 12, with each phase representing e 
grade range. In practice, these phases are designed to meet Indlvldn^ 
student needs and capabilities . regardless of actual grade levels. Pfc^ ,.^s 
off self-awareneaa, occupational awareness, and career decision maklnt .ro 
addressed throughout eha model which becomes Increasingly more individualized 
as the student n»ves from general explorato^ activities to specif le. lob 
preparation. 

The curriculum content la organized in such a fashion as to reflect 
°' groups of related occupations in the world of work. Prolect 
COVl s currlcular activities are geared to three ma<or career development 
themes. Self-awareness is stressed as students are given opportunities to 
learn about their personal Interests and abilities as well as their 
llmitatlona. Occupational awareness Is enhanced as students are able to 
acquire information about the world of work. Career declsloa-ttaklng and 
planning occurs as students participate In the decision-making process 
regarding the careers they will explore, the career plans they will establish, 
and the employment settings in which they will work. 

Three activities— Instruction, assessment, and counseling— occur in all 
three phases of the project. The functions of these activities are 
overlapping In that the majority of contexts for any of them-teachlng about a 
single career cluster or occupation, for example— can give students specific 
data, the opportunity to evaluate their interests or abilities In relation to 
thla^toowledge*" finally, the chance to explore feelings about 

avallSle Various stages of the program may be 

Contact : Arnold Marcus 

Vocational Rehabilitation 
Brookllne High School Counselor 
Brookllne High School 
115 Greenough Street 
Brookllne. Maaaachuaetts 02146 
617-734-Ull ext. 343 

Reference : Lynch, Kleman, & Stark, 1982 
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STUDMT DROPOUTS 
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Studeat DgQpouta 



Chagaeeerlstics ef Suecesaful Pfaetlee 

To eountar the high nui^er of dropoues. many school dlatricta have 
Inatituted speelal programa aimed at keeping atudents In achool. Elements of 
sueeessfui dropoue prograns Include: 

• procedurea for early Identification of potential deopouts 

• Identification of why atudents comonly drop out of school 

• established school prograns/strattegies that meet the specific needs of 
dropouts 

• options for those who want to return to school 

• flexible programs that Include several of the following strategies; 
Individualized instructloni basic skills reaadlatloni employment 
related activities i comunlty-based leamlngi student support 
services; orientation of personal successi teacher, administrator, 
parent support; coffiaunlty/interageney collaboration; and high school 
credit for alternative courses. 

A Dlscusalon of the Literature 

After a decline In the dropout rate In the first 70 years of the century 
the rate Is rising and Is approjelmately 25-30 percent nationally. The personal 
and societal cost of leaving achool before graduation is high. Dropping out 
of school often results In a higher uneBployment rate and lower lifetime 
earnings, and some of these youth become alienated from society as well. 

Dropouts are more oft.a unemployed, on welfare, or In prlaon than those 
who have graduated from high school, thus, the cost to society la far greater 
than It would be In providing education to this group (Jones, 1977). 

Demographic trends show an Increase In the dropout-prone student popula- 
tion. There are more minority. Impoverished, and non-English speaking pupils 
than ever before, especially m urban schools. If the historical treSda of 

Sl^lfsfcS^pfrslo)!' P^P"'"'^"' be «ore dropouts 

Dropouta represent a wide range of youth — simple ejcplanations of who 
drops out of school are difficult. If not impossible, to establish. The 
literature suggests a large number of characterlatlca that result In the 
Hfi it * dropout including poor attendance, behavior problems, achievement 
Jowarf ^eh««r°lt u SMduate fron high school, negative attitudes 

toward school, above or below average intelligence, etc. 
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Although auee^sifui programs for potaneial or aacual dropouts vary gtmmtly 
In BQQpm and content » they do have aommon eharacterlsCles* Aa Invesclgatlon 
of thm Iltarature on dropout prograos shows that af fsetlve progrraa hava 
ssvaral of the folloirlnf charaotarlatlosi Indlvidualizad lnstructlon« baslo 
ikllls rsmedlatlon* amploymant ralatad aetlvltlass oo^minlty^basad learning « 
student support sarvlaep/Cs.g. p counaaling)» orientation of personal sueaan 

shorC«^earm goals that are reachable, Imedlate feedback on perfomaneep 
and positive relnfovoefflent^i teaehe^t adnlnlstratort and parent supports 
canBunlty/lnterageney oollaboratlon, and high sohool oredlt for alternative 
aourses (Maryland State Department of Eduoatlan» 1981). Effective programs 
may Involve tutoring and counseling for students In regular school programs or 
alt ernatl^e education within the school or another cosOQunlty agency # 

Pescrlpglons of Eagemplary Pracclces and Programs 

Descriptions of successful programs far dropouts are Included on the 

following pages # 
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Title ; Dlverilfled Educational Expsriencas Progifm (DEEP) 



DaserlptlQq i The aaj©r goal of Projaet DEEP la to davalop an InstruetienEl 
pTQQmBB Iqv sesondai^ school claisrooas that allows InstirucCors to create aa 
academic mnvintmrnnt raphaalilng success tow avaiy learadi* while decraasing 
laarmer hostllltT^ to adueatlonal iastltutioris. 

PEEP offars studants and instructors a mathod of organising and managing 
an aoadamlc classroom that dlffars from tha usual classroom modal, Studancs 
in tha DEEP classroom idantlf^ aaads» formulata objactivas, develop tasks based 
upon these obJectlvas» present group and individual projects based upon 
fulfillment of objectlvess receive teacher debriefing following presentation 
of the projects » and participate In their own evaluations. DEEP offers 
learaers In academic subjects alternative ways to creates gathers develop* and 
display Information* Extensive use Is made of electronic and nonelectronic 
medlm. The role qS the teacher Is that of advisors consultants and learning- 
systems manager* The classroom envlroraient Is casuals opent trusting t and 
task-oriented. A workshop atmosphere exists. Coomunicy resources are 
uclllzed. 

The DEEP classroom Is highly structureds but the structure is not the 
same as In the typical academic classroom. Teachers who demonstrate the 
ability and desire to change their methods of Instruction are trained In the 
use of these new management techniques. The ceachers become learning 
facilitators s and the conf llcc^management process Is based on human relations 
and peer group interaction as well as on teacher-student Interacclon. Once 
the training has bean accomplished , students can be enrolled in the program as 
part of the normal scheduling procedure. The project provides management 
charts and materials along with evaluation procedures. 

DEEP students had a 30 percent lower Incidence of absenteeism than non- 
DEEP classes. DEEP students showed statistically significant gains in 
attitudes of affections respect * and the value of teowledge as measured by the 
Risk-Taking-Attltudes*Values Inventoi^. Ninety-eight percent of students 
completing DEEP classes later graduated, llghty^five percent of students 
enrolled In DEEP classes completed at least six academically sound projects 
per DEEP class. This project has been supported by the National Diffusion 
Network (NDN) . It has been used with disruptive students as well as dropouts. 

Contact ; Jane Connetts Director 
Project DEEP 
Wichita Public Schools 
640 N. Emporia 
Wlchitas Kansas 67214 
316-268-7801 

Reference : Par West Laboratory, 1983 
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Titles Educational SmrvicmB for Sehoolage Wmvmntm (ESSP) 



Deggglptlen i With Its p^ogrMa at the Faally LeaTOlng Canter (n.Q) ^ the Nw 
Bruneviekp Nw Jersey Board of Edueatlon Is addressing some well-known teenage 
pregnanciy probleos. These Include poor academic motivation and achievement 
and a significantly higher infant mortality rate and lower birth weight than 
are found In the babies of any other age group. The FLC provides small classes 
with highly motivated teachers and emphasizes satlsfactoiy academic achieve^ 
mentj maternal and child health, and nutrition, Wille a pregnant student may 
remain In the regular school setting, ,she is encouraged to transfer to the FLC 
to continue her regular subjects there. In addition, she takes Family Life 
Education^ which Includes nutrition, planning and preparation of lunch, sewing 
and consumer education, and health* Areas covered in the health course Include 
pre- and postnatal care of herself and her baby, the study of hi^an reproduce 
tlon, Che labor and birth process, and birth-control options. She is assisted 
in reaching appropriate social agencies, and Informal rap sessions with the 
head teacher and the guidance counselor are encouraged. When the student 
enters the program, the nurse contacts her obstetrician, checks to see that 
har records are complete, follows her progress, and sees chat regular appoint- 
ments are kept. There are periodic tours of local hospital maternity 
facilities. A head teacher coordinates the progrm under the direction of the 
Director of Pupil Personnel. Two full-time and four part-time teachers plus a 
part-time nurse and a part-time guidance counselor complete the FLC staff. 
After delivery and a two-week maternity leave, a student mmy continue her 
classes at the FLC for six weeks. This period of adjustment facllitatea her 
introduction to the double role of mother/student and encourages her to 
complete her education, 

nie program has greatly decreased dropout rates of pregnant students and 

Improved birth weight of their babies. From 1969-73, only 19 of 177 pregnant 

girls dropped out of school, compared with a 100 percent dropout rate prior to 

the program. The progrMi is supported by the National Diffusion Network (NDN) . 

Contact s Dr. Davis, Director 

Public Personnel Services 

Lincoln School 

66 Bartlett Street 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 08901 

201-745-5166, -5167, or -5169 

Dorothy Aronowitz, Head Teacher 

Family Learning Center 

225 Comstock Street 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 08901 

201-745-5168 

Reference i Far West Laboratory, 1983 
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Tie la 1 foms Digsemlnatloa Projeet 



Deseglptlpn i Faaua pravldea an altaraatlve sdueacloQ plan for scudeacs who 
have^baan idaQtlflad as dlsaffaatedy ahowing^ a lask of moclvatlont laek of 
eonfldeneep and Iw aelf-eatara. 'Rie progrm af facts raaponslbla IsstiCutianal 
ahanga and poalciva atudant actltuda and parforoanca hy helping atudancs laarn 
raspenslblllc^ to self » sahool, and soeiaty. Through a group eounsallng 
axparlanea, cha paar group is guided to deal irlth the problems aauslng dls* 
af f action* 

Foeus la a "aohool within a achool" for seoondary atudanta who are not 
achlaving or funatloning in a way banaflcial to thraaalvea and/or thoaa around 
them. The Focus progras saaka to reduce student disaffection with school and 
learnings to Improva each student's grasp of basic aklllsp to build a claaa^ 
room culture that deaonatratas Che caring principle » to anhanca each student's 
ability Co relate eff actively with pears and adulcap and to give each student 
a reason to ba optimistic about the future. 

Focus is a highly structured program of faring coursea in English « aocial 
studies » math, and work experlance. Inscnction in Focua classes is baaed on 
abillcy and need» Curriculum materials ara modlflad to meet the atudent*a 
level of skill devalopmant and are preaanted In ralaclon to survival beyond 
graduation, Studenta are actively Involved In the selection^ modificatlong 
and evaluation of these materials. Focus studenta take such claasaa aa 
science s physical aducatlon» healthy and alactlves in tha regular achool 
program* 

All Focua students are Involved in a group counseling exparlence called 
Family. Each Family conalsta of eight Co tan studenta and one teacher who 
meet together one hour dally throughout tha year. Family attempts to help the 
student davalop feelings of caring^ salf^orth* and concern for others. It 
Includaa examination of one* a own bahavlor in relation to the raactlona of 
others within an atmosphera of posltlva support from the group. 

A three-year evaluation (done at the original alCe) deittonatratad that 
Focua improved atudent attltudea Coward school , enhanced aalf^concept , 
Increased academic achievements and decreased diaclplinary referrals, school 
suspenaions, and abaencaalam« &^aluatian available on requaat. Focus Is an 
approved program of tha National Dlf fualon Network (NDH) . 

Contact ; Don Hay 

Focus Dissemination Project 
Human Raaource Asaoclataa, Inc. 
753 Hiway 55 
P.O. Box 303 

RaatlngSft Hlnnaaota 35033 
612-437-3976 

Raferance i Far West Laboratory, 1983 
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Tie le i Intgreepti A Positive Alceraaclve to Fupll Suspensions, 
Truancfp and DFOpoucs 



Daserlption g Project Intercept provides preservlce/lneeivlee training to deal 
with adolaseants who have shown chronle disruptive, failing, and truant 
behavior, and to address such probleffls before these difficulties fully develop. 
A pre*servi€e/in«^servloe training program offers teachers training la four 
areas • 

All staff In the progrw are taught effeetlve discipline procedures ^ 
classroom management techniques, and instructional skills « A peer consulting 
team Is developed for group critique and support » 

Management skills for establishing an alternative academic program for 
potential dropouts are also taught » Iliree programs developed by Project 
Intercept are COPl, Learning Center, and the Learning Cluster^ In the first 
two programs, targeted students are placed In self-contained classes for two* 
thirds of the day, and may take electlves or attend vocational training 
programs during the remainder of the day. The Learning Cluster offers a 
preventive treatment program to ninth-grade students where one^uarter of the 
day is spent in English and social studies. 

Teachers also receive training in group counseling i students who partl» 
cipate In this componene learn to demonstrate more appropriate interpersonal 
skills and improve self ^concept . FMlly Intervention and parent-training 
skills are taught to staff who are responsible far parent contact. This 
component reinforces changes taking place at school and helps parents deal 
more effectively with all of their children. 

Statistically, the project has demonstrated that of the identified high* 
risk dropout-prone students ^ more will remain in school and Improve their 
attendance and grades when in the alternative progr^is than those not in the 
program. In addition, the overall suspension rate at the high school has 
dropped significantly, nils program can be used with disruptive students as 
well as dropouts. It is a National Diffusion Network (NDN) program. 

Contact ; Dr. Richard Maurer, Director 
Ann H. Dorner Middle school 
Van Court land Place 
Osslning, New York 10562 
914-762-5740 

Referenae g Far West Laboratoryi 1983 
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Title ; Hllvaukea Journay Houae Frogrm 



Daicrlptlon i Hllwaukea* Wisconsin's Journey House is an alternative educa- 
tianal program and is unaffiliated with the publia schools. Established in 
1982 as a oooperativa effort between Journey House, an Inner^eity aomounlty 
center and a local technical collage « It serves youth ages 16-21 who have not 
CDtD|ileted high school. 

Each new participant is interviewed upon entrance to the program^ The 
points below are emphasized. 

• No matter what chair previous record, this program is an opportunity 
for a person to catch up on basic academic skills^ 

• The initial assessment procedure is not grade-correlated, but rather 
diagnostic, with tests In mathematics, reading, and basic writing 
skills to locate specific deficlenclea and provide information for 
planning clear-cut, skill-oriented goals. 

• Farticlpants are allowed, space permitting, to select one of the three 
class periods that best suits them— mornings , afternoons, or evenings. 

After completion of the three diagnostic tests, staff members write up a set 
of long-range Individual goals. These goals are broken down into weekly and 
daily objectives* Classes are small and the academic curriculim for each 
participant is dependent upon individual reasons for entering the program and 
is aimed at helping the individual gain the General Education Development 
(G.E«D.) exams for high school equivalency degree. Child care is provided* 

Contact g Tom Williams, Director 
Journey House 
109 South 16th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53204 
414-647-0548 

Reference : Harris, Hedmen, Horning , 1983 
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Wrltlag Inatyuctlon - K^I2* 

Charaet^glstles of Suceegsful fraetlee 

Am mitmrnttwrn program In wtttng skills <K*12) has the fallowing 
char ae terls ties i 

The teaching and learning proeass . 

• Writing is defined as a preeessi whlsh has three stages: pr^nitlngp 
writings and editing. 

e There Is evidence that toovledge oi current theory a^d research in 
writing has been sought and applied la develaplng the writing progrm. 

e Writing instruction la an ii^ortant part of an integrated English 
language arts curriculw« 

• Writing is called for in other subjeoc matters across the curriculim. 

• The subject matCer of mfitlng has its richest source In the students' 
peraonalj social p and academic Interests and eKperlenees. 

• Students write in many forms (e^g.p easayss nocesp auimnarlest poems, 
letters, stories, reports, scripts. Journals) » 

e Students write for a variety of audiences Ce«g«, self, classmates t the 
comunity, teachers) to learn that approaches va^ as audiences vary# 

• Students write for a wide rwge of purpoaes (e.g«, to inform, to 
perauade, to express the self, to explore, to clarify thinking). 

e Class time la devoted to all aspecta of the witing process i 
generating ideas, drafting, revialng, and editing. 

e All students receive instruction in boths developing and eKpressing 
ideas, and .using the conventions of edited American Engliah. 

• Students receive conatnctive responses, from teachers and from 
others, at various stages In the writing process. 

• Evaluation of students writing growth is based on complete pieces of 
writingi reflects Informed Judgments about clarity, content, and 
gramari includes regular responses, periodic assessment to individual 
pieces of student writing, and measures growth over a period of tlme# 

Support for writing Instruction . 

• Teachers receive continuing education reflecting current toowledge 
about the teaching of writings 

• Parents and coomiunlty groups ^re Informed about the writing progrm 
and about ways Chat chey can support lt« 
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• Sabosi and class schedules provide sufflelent time to assure that the 
mltlng proeess Is thoroughly pursued. 



• Tea€hars aad studMta have aoeess to amd make regular use of a vide 
raage of resoureea (©•g*, library servleeSp aedia, teaching sacerlala) 
for support of the writing prograa. 

Evaluation of the writing program . 

• Evaluation of the writing progrra focuses on pre-* and post-program 
sampling of oo^leta pieces of writings utilizing a reoognli^ed 
procedure (e*g*, ETS holistic rating, the Dlederleh scale, priaary 
trait scoring) to arrive at reliable Judgments about the quality of 
the progrra* 

• Evaluation of the progrm also Includes: asaasament of a smpla of 
student attitudes! gathering of pertinent quantitative data Cfraquency 
of student wrltlngp time devoted to writing activity)! and observa- 
tional data (evldenae of prs^wltlng activities, class anchologlesp 
writing folders p and student writing displays). 

A Discussion of the Literature 

At a time of growing concern for the quality of writing In the socletyp 
It Is Important to take the most effective approaches to quality In school 
writing programs. The National Council of Teachers of English (NCra) (College 
English , 1979) developed program standards in an effort to assist states and 
school districts In establishing comprehensive literacy plans. They urge 
study of these standards as a means of Insuring that plans attend not only to 
effective practice within the classroom but also to the environment of support 
for writing Instruction throughout the school and the comunlty. If effective 
Instruction in writing is to be achieved , all the standards need to be studied 
and provided for In shaping a conprehenslve writing program (K-12). 

Planners should begin with an adequate conception of what writing Is. To 
serve this purpose » the NCTE offers the following operational definition of 
malting: 

/*tlrlting is the process of selectlngp combinlngp arranging^ and 
developing Ideas In effective sentences , paragraphs, and, often I longer units 
of discourse. The process requires the writer to cope with a number of 
varlablesi method of development (narrating, explaining, describing, 
raporttngp and persuading) • tone (from very personal to quite formai); fora 
(from a limerick to a feraal letter to a long research report) | £urpose'TIrom 
discovering and expressing personal feelings and values to conducting ¥he 
Impersonal "business" of everyday llfe)| possible audiences (oneself, class- 
mates, a teacher, "the world"). Learning to write md to write Increasingly 
well involves developing skill and sensitivity in selecting from and combining 
these variables to shape particular messagas. It also Involves learning to 
confom to conventions of the printed language, appropriate to the age of the 
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vrlc» and to thm farm^ purposap and coaa of th# msasaga. Wrl^lmg mmn be a 
aeChod af self^lseovd^. of finding out what we believe p know, end oasnQt 
find words oif elrcumscanees tQ mmf to others « Writing can be a deapl7 
personal ast of shaping our pereeptlon of the world and our relationships to 
people and things In that worlds Thus, writing serves both publle and 
personal needs of students » and It warrants the fullp generous « Mmd eontlnuljig 
effort of all teaehers«" (College Ingllsh, 1979)* 

Finally » Smith (Smlth» 1981) believes that the ^Iter, not the act of 
writing Itself, should be the foeal point. Thus creating experlenoes and 
ejcplorlng Ideas are perhaps the lujor funetlons of writing. 

Deserlptlons of &emplary Practices and Progrms 

Several desorlptlons of pro^slng programs for writing Instruotlon 
follow. 
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Desgr Ip Eton i This Is am individual Is ad progrra to ±mptQvm eomunleatlen 
skills utilising thm lan^age nparlence approsah^ Publle and nan-publle 
aehaol elassrQQs taaehers rafar Idw-aahlavlng students to the Xltla I resourca 
room for individual assasraant. Follovlng tha adueatlonal assassttant, the 
rasource teaehar selaets thosa students In the great est need« A Personall^ad 
Ferforaanee Plan is developed that oonalders the area of dafl^lenc^r^ the 
student's learning style, and the instructional teetolques to he fallowed In 
eorreetlng the defleiensy* The plan is flessible and ean be modified as the 
needs of the student change. The language ei^erience approaeh to instruotlon 
is utilizad. ^ Znstnotlon follows the aaawption that students ean speak about 
that which they have experienced, write about that which thay have spoken, and 
read about that which they have written. A teacher and two aides serve each 
resource room. Instruction is Individualized and takes place In small groups. 
This project serves approximately 1,200 students during the school year# 
Intensive la-service and parent participation are essential components of this 
progr^. 

Target schools are established by Chapter Title I low^-lncoma guidelines. 
Students served are selected from those scoring In the lowest quart lie on 
standardized tests. Kindergarten students are served by referral. Students 
evaluated are from low-income urban schools. The OTRP validatign is based 
upon positive results on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the Peabody 
Individual Achievement Test. Recent results on the PPVT, PIAT, and Gates* 
HacGtnltle In grades show an average growth In excess of l.S months per 

month in the program. This is an non— funded Developer /Demonstrator project. 

Awareness materials are available at no cost# Visitors are welcome by 
appointment. Project staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness 
meetings (aosts to be nagotlated). Training is provided at project site 
(adopter pays only Its owe ^mts) . Training is also conducted at adopter site 
(costs to be negotiated). 



Contact : Thomas 2uhlke, Director 

Department of Federal Projects 

Kenosha Unified School District 

625 52nd Street 

Kenosha, Wisconsin 53141 

414-656-6378 

Reference ; Far West Laboratory, 1983 
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Tit la g Ftrgus3a--Flarissaae Writing WWQjmQt 



Dsserlptlon g This project Is an in-service pregram Co halp taaGhars increase 
studonc writing acihlevemant* Thm purpose of this staff training prograa Is 
to ahanga tha mathodolog^ of taaehlng writing. Each da^ of tha threa-vaek 
ln*serTlca session Is dlvldad Into two parts. Tha morning sasslon surva^s 
currant writing Instnctlon mathodologji In tha aftaraoon* taachars develop 
their skills as mltars. Whlla a two-staga process Is usuallj ^i^loyad In 
traditional writing instnctlon (composing and avaluatlng) « a £ our-^stage 
vrltlng procaas Is ^^loyad In the writing project — prewrltlng, composing « 
revising 9 and evaluating « Revision takes places In aall critique groups. 

After the training was co^leCed» teachers reported spending 10 hours 
each month on personal writings whereas before training they had spent no time 
on this activity. Thmy used the four-stage process irtth their students as 
well. While graarmar and mechanics were typically caught separacely from 
writings projecc Ceachers combined grammar and mechanics with siting. They 
also reported an increase In prewriting acclvities such as free siting » 
focused writing i and non-stop writing. This Increases Che lag time between 
asslgiment and inlclation of student writing. Students also use critiquing 
groups for the revision stage. Trained teachers meet to share straCegies. 
Project staff participate in training . organise meetings to discuss progress # 
and demonstrate model legions. 

This project is similar to Che New Jersey Writing Project, however^ the 
training sessions provide for colleglallty. The emphasis of the project Is on 
dlstrictwlde changes in writing instruct ion. 

Based on an assessment of three postCests In paragraph writing, project 
students at elemencary through senior high levels demonstrated higher gains in 
writing skills than control students after one and two years of instruction. 
Project studenCs increased from a preCest score of 16.76 to a posttesc score 
of 19.19 in the first year, and to 22,61 by the end of the second year. 

This is an NDN-supporCad project. Adapters must attend a five-day 
leadership training session which Is held twice annually (November and April) 
In St. Louis, or staff from the project will do on-site five-day training by 
arrangement . 

Awareness materials, a curriculum guide "Double-Helix" (elementary 
edition $12.00 and secondary edition $18.50), and training yldeocapes are 
available. 

Contact : Dr. Hai^ Louise Hawkins, Project Director 
Ferguson-Florlssant Writing Project 
Ferguson Reorganised School District R-2 
1005 Waterford Drive 

Florissant, Missouri 63033- ' ' 

314*595-236i 

Reference I Far West LaboratoiTr, 1983 » . , 
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tit la f Individualised Laoguage Artsi Diagnosis » PraserlpcloQs and Evaluaclom 
(1-12) 



Description i This project casAlnes a language*-experlenae appraaQh with each* 
nlques darlvad froa applied modara linguistic theory to mwhAxiGm skills In 
vrtttan composlclon* Several timmm a ^eart the teacher evaluates writing 
sallies ec^osed students on self^^seleeted topics* Using criteria comon 
to nearly all language arts progrmiSi the teacher Is then able to assl^ 
priorities to Che needs of the whole class, groups of students, and Individual 
youngsters. Far each objective a teaming from this diagnosis, a teacher's 
resource manual prescribes a variety of writing or rewriting techniques for 
all content areas Involving siting, ^tlvatlon for writing Is strengthened 
hj a "communlcatlan spiral" that links composition to the other language arts 
and to real^llfe experience, A record^keeplng system permlcs students, 
teachers, administrators, and parents to observe growth In writing proficiency 
fram month ta manth ud grade to grade. The program can be combined readily 
with existing language arts curricula and objectives. 

Since 1971, evaluations utlllilng holistic or crlterlon^^referenced 
designs with mltlng samples from students, grades 1-12, In a variety of 
settings (urban, suburban, and rural) consistently show significant gains 
In vocabulary e> sentence stncture, organliatlan, mechanics, and graimiar far 
students In ILA classes, nils Is an I^N^funded Developer /Demanstrator 
project. 

Contact : Jeanette Alder, Project Dlrectar 
Weehawken High Schaal 
Liberty Place 

Weehawken, New Jersey 07087 
201-865-1506 

Reference I Far West Laboratary, 1981 
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Tlele s mm Neir Jmwmmj Writing Projeec (7-12) 



Dascglptlea g The Ngir Jersey Writing Project Is a teacher-tralnlag prograa 
that Improvas student vritlng. It Is a program based on a thorough knowledge 
of the aomposlng process « This project Is predicated on the following assump- 
tions; writing Is a process and a mode of learning; teachers of writing 
should nltei teachers teaching other teachers accomplishes efficient 
curriculum changej theo^ about and assessment of wltlng should enhwca 
classroom practices. 

The program Involves threfi stages i teacher trainings Implementation and 
staff development, and assessments ^e teacher training stage Is a three-week 
summer Institute for teachers from multiple districts In the same geographic 
region p Each day of the training program Is divided Into a writing/sharing 
moiTiing session and a theory presentation In the afternoon. The second stage 
is a two-part program. First, returning teacher consultants Introduce siting 
as a process into their classrooms. Within the confines of the regular 
English period each teacher provides time for students to write In class. All 
students are InstTOcted In the process of effective editorial feedback. 
Teachers do not have to edit each student's paper because students do chat for 
themselves and for others. Second » In addition to implementation in the 
classroomp the returning teachers begin staff development programs suited to 
the unlqtfe needs of district curricula. The third stage involves the develop-* 
ment and use of assessment Instrtimentts and procedures. This evaluative phase 
encompasses the following components s students' wrlttog samplesi training for 
teachers In holistic scoring! and teacher and student siting attitude 
surveys^ 

Writing samples obtained In October and May from 1,400 students in eight 
treatment districts and seven control districts representing urbanp suburban, 
and rural New Jersey were scored using a holistic method developed by 
Educational Testing Service* Regression analysis, adjusting posttest scores 
for pretest scores* Indicating that the difference between treatment and 
control groups was highly significant (p .001), amounting to 45*5 percent of 
the standard deviation of the posttest distribution. The progr^ has been 
adopted In 21 states. 

Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome at 
project site and additional demonstration sites In home state by appointment. 
Project staff are available to attend out*of-statte awareness meetings (costs 
to be negotiated). Training is provided upon request and through negotiation 
for costs. NDN validated and supported. 

Contact I Dr. Linda Waltkus Halstead, Project Director 
New Jersey Writing Project 
South Brunswick Public Schools 
Komouth, New Jersey 0S832 
201-297-7800 

Reference i Far West Laborato^, 1981 
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Ticlg ; Projeoc W*R.I.T,Sls Writing la Thorough and Efflelanc 



DeaerlptlQQ : Project tf,R*I*T.41 is a writing progrim designed to taprova 

students vrltlng dompeCenoy and fluenoy In composing hf using a proaesa 
approaeh to mlting that Is developnentalljr tailored to students* needs. 

Adopters must plan to attend staff development aaclvitlea directed hy 
Project W,R.I.T«§1 staff, at vhieh tljae a system for ongoing monitoring rad 
support activities will he provided « Additional staff are not necessary for 
replicating the project but retraining of current staff Is necessary. Thm 
project offers a three-day workshop designed to prepare teachers for using 
project teaching techniques. Teachers planning to implement Project 
W.R^I.T.^E should attend the workshop in the suamier or school year prior to 
lap lamentation. 

Based upon the results of three eKperlmental studies across different 
grade levels (3* 4, 5, 7 and 11), students receiving instruction with the 
Project W,R,I.T.4E curriculim al^lflcantly out-performed (p ,01) comparable 
control group students In writing ability, as measured by the Holistic Writing 
Aasessment Procedure. 

Project staff are available to conduct workshops as well as awareness 
eassions either at the project site or elsewhere. Visiters are welcome to 
visit the project by appointment. Project staff are also available to provide 
technical assistance in conducting a writing needs aasessment and in holistic 
scoring of writing samples. 



Contact ; Mr. Walter J. Vail, Project Director 

or Ms. Patricia A. Rub to* Project Coordinator 

Project W*R,I*T.« 

Olassboro Board of Education 

North Delaaa Drive 

Glassboro, New Jersey 08028 

609-881*2290 

Reference s Far West Laboratory, 1983 
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EsEraplarj vocaclaaal educatlom programs chac Imarsasa youth employablllCF 

• tsach spaolflc job-fslacsd competamcles (skllla amd bahavlora) 

• Ineluda pra^^mplaymsnt » basle adueatloQals md occupational specific 
aklllB 

• train atudeata for "real" jobs based on current and projeeted local 
labor market needa 

• provide work^xperlence In the community 

^ maintain a close relationship between the school and the business 
coi^unity 

• coordinate school training resources tri.th other resources or progr^is 
in the private or public sector 

• help students explore/train for careers based on InterasC and 
aptitude (does not limit students by se^, ethnic background, etc«) 

• help students make the tranalclon from school to work 

• WAkm use of the research on educational effectiveness. 



Discussion of the Literature 

Public schools are receiving Increased pressure to better prepare 
scudents for the world of work. This Is due in a large part to (1) the high 
unemployment rate for youth (especially for disadvantaged and minority youth) 
and (2) the complaints of employers who maintain that many students lack the 
basic educational and Job^apeciflc skills necessary for entry level raploy^ 
ment« Evidence suggests that while many of today's youth have difficulty in 
making the transition from school to work and that successful vocational 
programs can make the difference In youth unemployment. The problem appears 
to be that some vocational prograxos do not meet standards of ejccellence and 
others do not directly aid students in finding Jobs (Bottoms ^ Copa. 1983| 
Glnsbergp 1980). Not enough students have access to quality programs. 

Good vocational progrras are built around specific J ob»r elated competen- 
cies (Chalupsky» 1981). They provide instruction in the basic skills as well 
as a vocational area (Campbell-Aane, at al.. 1983). Closa cooperation wlch 
area employers Is a key feature of such programs » Local business representa- 
tives advise educators in the planning and updating of vocational programs and 
offer sites for work-experience. They also give valuable feedback on how well 
vocational atudenCs perform on the Job (Brom & Scharery 1984) • 
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ExmmplmTj voeaclenal pragrams make use of edueatleoal rasetrch findings 
Identlfjlsg fa^cors tow thm Improvment of lascructlon (Owsna S Crohn ^ 1983). 
They dlMctly aid atudeats in aaklmg the transition froa school to the 
workplace. Graduates froB successful progrms have a high placement rate* 

Descriptions of Exmplary Progrma and Fracclcea 

Descriptions of successful youth employability progrms follow. 
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Ticlas AltaraaElv€ II 



DegcglptlQtt i Altarnacive II, a Vinelandp New Jersey ^ Fublle iehools programp 
is designed to raeec Che needs of Chose students • ifho have elchei^ verballF or 
through behmvioral patterns » ej^ressed a general disinterest in schools Often 
laoklng both self^steem and aotlvationt these youngsters are potential 
dropouts, teny of these disadvantaged students are alienated by traditional 
acadenia pursuits and methods. Hieir preoaoupation with earning moneys lAich 
is often the e^ressed reason for leavJUig school » ean and should be the key to 
retaining them. It is believed that a prlaa^ means of establlahing this 
reCentionp Is an alteniacive aoademio/vocational program which will allow them 
to perceive the relationship be^een their academic/vocational studies and the 
direct effect on their earning ability. 

This program accempts to Incorporate principles which conventional 
vocational education progrms often lackp Includingi 

® teachers with an interest in vocaclonal education and necessary time 
to provide the extensive guidance needed to motivate the disadvantaged 
student population to remain In school 

• a direct relationship between the academic program and the skills 
which are required for employment 

• the facilities, equipment , and tests to perfarm a pre-vocational 
evaluation and to develop an individual program 

• educators with escperlence in teaching functional competencies and life 
skills training to disadvantaged learners 

• a philosophy of assistance , to guide the disadvantaged student through 
graduationp even when the student Is Inclined to drop out of school. 

This program affords educators a new alternative to cope with the school 
dropout problem. It is designed to offer those who are about to drop out of 
school a viable p tailored alternative In order to encourage the student to 
remain in school and to obtain his/her diploma. In this regardp the very 
unique assessment of the student provides the educator with the most 
comprehensive evaluation of the student yet possible . in order Co customize 
the program to the specific needs of the student through an individualized 
vocational plan. The counseling component of this program provides for 
teacher-counseling of each student so that he/she will not become discouraged 
or take the option of dropping out of school, but rather choose to remain In 
their individual vocational program through graduation. 

Contact I Drp Charles F, Valentine 
^sistant Superintendent 
Vineland Public Schools 
106 West Landls Avenue 
Vineland, New Jersey 08360 
609-692'3798 ext. 291-292 

Reference I Grumelll, 1982 
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Tltl^ i CAtmmrm in cha Clmmmwoam 



Deaeglpttoii : Careers la thm Claasroom serves youth la St. Ldula high sshoala. 
Ic begaa operation In 1968 with the support of the Ralston Furlna Cottpanyy but 
nov Involves five or six other loaal corporations and agencies. The objectives 
of the progran are to provide on^the^Job training to seniors and a setting 
conducive to serious acadealo study. The Intended outoome Is students who are 
i#ell«versed In the basic skills needed for employment ~ who aan read» write » 
cowunlcatep and calculate | who are Imowledgeahle about the ^^ec tat Ions of a 
real Job| and who have speolflc skills to market. 

The distinctive feature of this model Is that participants receive both 
academic and on-the-job training at the business location^ Each morning they 
acudy business English, social studies ^ and bualaess practice In classrooms 
provided by the fira. Public school teachers, generally working In pairs and 
dividing the academic and business courses, provide the Instnctlon. The 
classes are small and individual attention la emphasized* In the afternQon, 
students report to training stations in the company, where they learn skills 
in areas such as data proceaslng, clerical work, auto mechanics, and laboratory 
analysis. Although the work portion of the day la closely monitored by 
supervisors from the business, training la given precedence over ^nmediate 
productivity. 

A student participates In four sessions, each lasting 10 weeks. The 
sessions are designed to help students develop along a gradual progression. 
At the completion of every ten^week stretch, students receive evaluations from 
both their classroom teachers and their work supervisors, and they also have 
an opportunity to evaluate the supervisors. Students are paid mlnimim wages 
while in the program « 

Progrm effectiveness Is shown by: 

• the overall post-program success rate, over a 12— year period, 
approaches 100 percent, with an annual job placement rate of 75-80 
percent and a continuing education rate of 15-20 percent 

• the dropout rate has been reduced to near ^ero 

• students have shown improvement in their grades and attendance 

• attendance is encouraged by requlrCTient that students attend school In 
order to work. 

The program Is directed by a full-time employee of the school district 
and by representatives from each participating firm. The schools also provide 
teachers for each site where Careers in the Classroom is operating. Work 
supervisors are recruited from the firms • Visitations to the progroa can be 
arranged. 
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Contaet g FeCer Rslmy Manager 

Work/Studj/Cooperatlv© Educaelon Frogrms 

O'fallom Taehnleal Canter 

Sc. Lauls Fublie Sehoola 

SlOl HgRae Avenua 

St« Louis ft HlssQurl 63110 

314-772-6100 

Mablaan Parkins 

Equal OpporCunlty Affalra 

RalsCen-Furlna Company 

Chaekarboard Squara 

SC. Louis, Missouri 63188 

314-982-3257 

Raferenea g Fublle/Frlvata Venturas g n,d. 
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Title g Jobs far YQuChp Ine, (JTO) 



pmmntptton t Jobs iot Yauth began In 1963 In Nev York and was ]f€pll€at€d la 
Beacon In 1976 and in Chisago In 1978 • Wlch soma minor variations » aaeh 
progrra aharsa sevaral basis featurea. All jouth applioanta accand an 
orlantatlon sasalon during vhleh ttiBy oompleta brlaf Casts of verbal and 
maChamaCical skills. Subsaquentl^^ ]rouch have several maeClngs wlCh a 
eounselor to dlssuas their escpeoCatlons of the world of work and behavior for 
getting and holding a Job« Youth who need to Improve functional skills 
raoaiva individualised instruction using eompetenQy^baied learning modules, 
grounded in basle skills » life skills and/or Job related skills « In some JFY 
programs* long^Cera competenay^based basle skills and GED preparation progr^is 
are also offered^ 

After about threr weeks* most youth are ready > in the view of progr^ 
staff* to gain and hrid a Job* and Job placement service begins. Job orders 
continually come inf^ JFY* and Job^ready youch are referred Co appropriate 
openings. T^lcally* Jobs are ^ntry-level ones in small private businesses* 
^er time* JFY builds a large nu^er of employers who rely on this progrwi to 
solve entry«^level staff needs « Once a Job is secured* the counselor mainCains 
ongoing oonCact with the youth* and employer^servlces staff (responsible for 
finding Che Jobs) do the BBmm with employers. This communication is aimed at 
"nipping problems in the bud." Close contact is called for between counselors 
and empioyer^servlcea a Caff « No stipends are paid to youth. 

Some indications of success Include the following i 

• between 4 and 6 of every 10 youths are placed in private sector Jobs 

• cost-^per-youCh Job placement is under $1*000* which compares favorably 
with analogous programs 

« Che program works equally well for both younger (under 19) and older 
youth 

• youth "pay back" the cost of the programs in terms of increased 
earnings over a comparison group* in about a year. 

The three JFY programs operate Independently. Each is managed * 
executive director who is responsible to a local board of director T m^ 
board oversees all progrm and fiscal operaClons and is composed af 7^ iit^t^^^ 
from Che corporace and public sei Cors. Each JFY scaff conslscs ^^n^n CC 
employees who perform specialized functions; Job counseling* edvc*^' 4 
Job develbpmenC. In addition to the three JFY programs serving y*,. r^v 
York* Boston* and Chicago* the JFY National Technical Assistance Office* 
located in Boston* offers consulting and training to organizations throughout 
Che country. Private sector job development* competency^based education, 
serving undermotivated youch* and supervising youth private sector Jobs are 
some of the Cechnlcal assistance areas which are frequently addressed. 
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Contaet g David RosaBg AasoQlaee Esiaeutlva Dttm^toT 

RdbrnTt Zelnick, Diroetdr of Techaieal AsslsCaaee 

Jabs for Touch ^ BosCOQi Inc. 

312 icuart Street 

Boston a HassaGhusetta 02116 

617-338-0il5 

Rmtmrmncm i Fyblie/Prlvate Vaneures, n.d. 
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TltlQ g Overbrook ReglQnal Senior High School Building Trades Frogran 



DeacrlptlQO g The Overbrook Regional Senior High Sehool Building Trades 
Prograa of Pine BUI, New Jersey, is approprlaCe for dlsadvancaged students 
seeking a career In the eonstruotlon trades but laoklng In sufficient 
eomunleatlon and aomputatloQ skills. 

The goal% ^f the progrm arei 

# to pro-/lde job entry skills In carpentry and related building trades 
occupations 

• to provide opportunities to develop safe work habits 

^ to develop the attitudes necessary for success In emplo^roent* 

The program Is a educational learning experience which provides these 
students with the opportunity to attain entry level Job skills and to develop 
competency in trade related math and communications. It also stresses the 
importance of safe work habits and proper work attitudes* At the request of 
church and other non-profit organizations, the students participating In this 
program often embark upon comunity-based projects* 

In addition to the state report, a follow-up study is conducted annually. 
Data indicate that the majority of this prograja*s graduates have found employ- 
ment in building trade occupations. They tend to remain In the trades and 
many fomer students have become successfully self-employed business people. 

The program and the house that students built can be visited by 
appolatment. 

Contact s Daniel Borelll, Vocational Director 

Overbrook Regional Senior High School 

Turnerville Road 

Pine Hill, New Jersey 08021 

609-767-8000 

Reference: Grumelll^ 1982 
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TlEltt i The Philadelphia High School Acmdemlas 



Deacglptlon i The Philadelphia High Sehool Aaademles Pi'ogram wmm Initiated In 
1970 by the Philadelphia Urban Coalition, on behalf of the Philadelphia Board 
of Educatlonp la order to provide disadvantaged, Inner-Glty high aohool 
atudenta with narketable Job skills. There are four aeadenies operating In 
seven publle high schools* TtiB aeadettlasp In order of their establlstoent. 
Include the Acadray of Applied Ileetleal Science, the Philadelphia Business 
Aeadeay, the Academy of Applied Autosotlva and Hechanlcal Science, and the 
Health Care Acade^. la 1983, all four acadrales joined together to form the 
Philadelphia High Sehool AcadMy Association, Inc# 

Functioning as "schools within schools," the academies provide vocational 
education and career development by relating the study of basic skills and 
social studies to the vocational demands associated with the chosen career 
path« The program combines a carefully prescribed process for selecting 
academic courses, counseling and personal attention, and follow-up by 
teachers, as well as actual work experience and Job skills, Progrra 
effectiveness Is shown byi 

• average dally attend«ice which Is approxtoately 90 percent, as 
compared with 60 percent for the schools within which the acadsnies 
are located 

• the dropout rate is near sera, as compared to a systra-wlde rate of 
close to 50 percent 

• 72 percent of academy graduates find Jobs, pursue higher education, or 
enter the military. 

The High School Academy Association Is an incorporated umbrella 
organization that coordinates the activities and operations of the various 
academies. The Association is governed by a 21-ffiember board of directors, 
which includes the chief executive officers of major sponsoring corporations, 
the Superintendent of Schools, the teecutlve Director of Career Education for 
the Philadelphia School District, and other comunlty leaders. The four 
individual academies are also Incorporated, non-^profit, t«-exempt orianlza- 
tions. Each is governed by its own board of directors, drawi often from local 
corporations' departments of social responsibility. Academy teachers are 
school district employees and are therefore directly accQuntable to their 
department heads and principals. 

Contact : Hendrlk B, Koning, Program Director 
Philadelphia Electric Company 
2301 llarket Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19101 
215-841-5568 

Reference I Research for Better Schools, 1983 
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Title g Strategies and TeehQlques for Ad^aaeemeat In Reading (STAR) 



Description g iTAR ia an intensive progriA devoted to achieving basio llteraey 
in 16 to 21»year*old students who are reading at an elraentarj sohool level » 
Ahaut 30 percent of Its students are certified as learning disahled^ Located 
withla High School Radlrectionp m alternative Mgh school In New York City 
for students yho have not succeeded In the city's larger comprehensive or 
vocational schools, ST^ offers students ladividuali^ed and flexible 
Instruction, The average length of stay is one year, but some students remain 
as long as four years. 

Students are assigned to one of four classrooms acaordlng to their 
perfozinance on a series of tests« They spend at least five periods^ and 
sometimes a full seven periods » in these rooms ^ Thm reading level in each 
classroom is relatively homogeaeous. One teacher and two paraprofessionals 
work with each group , attempting to weave together a sequence of materials 
that fit the particular needs of the students. Four resource centers are 
available and are considered an integral part of the STAR program. 

The philosophy running through STAR la eclectic | a variety of techniques 
are employed until progress is made, ^e program strlvea to integrate 
guidance and academic functions la every class In the conviction thatg for 
these students p learning how to read is not stoply a cognitive challenge* but 
one that includes aoclal and psychological factors. Additional barriers 
preventing students from staying in school and learning are addressed, for 
exafl^le, two day care centers located la High School Redirection made it 
possible for young mothers to return to school. 

Program effectiveness is shoim byi 

• students progress in their reading ability at a rate of two to four 
grade levels per year 

• retention rate Is 70 percent higher than the High School remediation 
rate, and STAR deals with former truants 

e Attendance rate exceeds the high school remediation average, 

STAR is a school within a school^ located inside High School Redlrectionp 
whose principal is responsible for overseeing the pr^^grw, STAR la admiaistered 
by a progrm coordinator. The staff includes eight teachers , four working in 
the classroom and four minnlng resource centers, as well as five paraprofes-" 
sionals. 

Program can be visited by appointment. 

Contact s Lynda Sarneff , ST^ Frograa 
High School Redirection 
226 Bristol Street 
Brooklyn p New York 11212 
718-498-2605 

Reference i Public/Private Ventures, n,d. 
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tttXmt Sueeasa on the Hova 



DeBeglptlen t Success os the Move was foraed in 1979 by Kaiser Alumlnimp 
Oakland High School » and th« iohool of Iducation at the University of 
Calif ornlap Berkeley* Begun as a swmer program for disadvantaged youths the 
prograa has a speelal eurrlculrap developed through the collahoratlon of the 
three partners and dasl^ed to eaphaslEe prohlea^solvlng aklllss haslc reading 
and Mth ability, and the l^kage be^een school and work. Other Important 
components of this program are paid work experiences teacher retalnlngp and a 
framework for ongoing planning and adjustwint involving all the partners. 

The students who participate In Success os the Move are pr^rily black, 
Hispanic p and Oriental and are either sophomores » juniors p or seniors at 
Oakland High School* Although orlgtoally only students who were experiencing 
difficulty In school ware selected for the programp It Includes a mixture of 
acadaMc achievement levels* Thm program has also expanded to Include not 
only the six-week sunaaer session but several IS-^week sessions during the 
Septe^er to June school year* The basic formula , however* remains intact: 
students dedicate mornings to academic pursuits — social studlesp mathp 
Engllshp md science and receive one period of pre^emplo^ent training 
before heading off to work sites in the afternoon to gain paid Job experience. 

The classes are taught by high school teachers provided by the Oakland 
school system. Doctoral students from Berkeley's School of Education assist 
the students by offering counseling and tutorial seivlces. Team teaching and 
mastery^leamlng techniques are mployed, and students hwe an opportunity to 
receive Individualized instruction aimed at correcting remedial education 
needs . 

Program effectiveness is shown by the following s 
e dropout rates are negligible 

• attendance, attitudes, and employability skills have Increased 
markedly 

e 75.5 percent of the students have achieved gains in math 

• reading scores have Jumped as many as six grade levels for some 
students 

• among progrm partlcipantSp a higher percentage of students are 
choosing to enter engineering and other high technology fields than 
among inner^ity youth in general. 

The progrm Is guided by a steering conmilttee consisting of the Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools for Oakland, the Dean of the School of Education at 
Berkeley, administrators from Oakland High School » and representatives from 
Kaiser Aluminum. The comlttee was formed to promote the development of new 
initiatives p to help clear currlcultai through the school boardp and to refine 
the progrm mdel. The direct operations of the project are managed by a 
project director and a coordinator provided by Kaiser Alralnum. Oakland High 
School supplies three teachers * and the University makes available three Ph.D. 
students. 
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ComtacC s Samdra Dunn 

Kaiser Alualaus and Chemlaal Gorporatloa 
300 Lakeside Drlvtt 
Oakland » Callfarnla 94643 
415-271-8916 

Oakland High Schools 
1025 Seoond Avenue 
Oakland, California 94606 
415-836-8283 

Referancai Fublle/Frlvate V^nCuraa, n^d. 
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Tl£l# ; 7©eatl©nal Outreach Progrm of Hlddlasex County 7©emtlonal and 
Taebnieal High iohool Syscea 



Deacglptlon i The Voeatlonal Oucraaah Program of East Brunswlekt Nav Jersayp 
raeognlzaa that mnj local achool dlatrlcta In Mlddlaiax County lack cha 
rasourcea to provlda dlaadTantagad studanta vlth a dlvarslfl^d selection of 
vocational education couraa offerings. The progrm la specifically designed 
to augmant the local district offerings by bringing Into these conmunltles the 
equipment and ^Epertlse essential to a strong vocational education progras. 
Utilising mobile trailers » the Vocational Outreach Frogrm goes directly to 
the local school district* The progron la especially daalgned to meet the 
needs of studanta who are disadvantaged as a rasult of Insufficient comunlca^ 
clon or computation skills md/or have difficulty In foralng responsible 
relationships In a regular classroom environment « For many of these dlsadvan-- 
caged students i the Vocational Outreach Program will be th^lr only opportunity 
to come Into contact with vocational education. 

The Vocational Outreach Program seeks to accomplish three principle 
objectives. They are; 

• to develop within the local school districts of Middlesex County an 
awareness of vocational education 

• to provide vocational education to local districts maintaining little 
or no Internal capability for doing so themselves 

e to demonstrate the positive effect vocational education has on 
students in general and in particular, disadvantaged students, 

nie Vocational Outreach ProgrMi Is essentially a cooperative effort 
baleen local school districts In Middlesex County and the County Vocational 
and Technical High School located In East Brunswick, However, the progr^ 
relies primarily on its ability to bring vocational edueation directly to the 
local district. 

The Vocational Outreach Progru strives to develop an awareness of 
vocational education In the disadvantaged student population of local county 
districts. In doing so the program attempts to provide enough of a vocational 
aducation experience to influence students to give secondary vocational 
education a try. Therefore , the progrm measures Its level of success by the 
interest it generates in high school level vocational education. The program 
notes that in a time of decreasing enrollments » applications to the County 
Vocational and Technical High School remain high. 

Contact : Joseph C. Coloi^o> Assistant Superintendent 

Middlesex County Vocational ^ Technical High School 
P.O. Box 220 - 112 Rues Lane 
East Brunswick^ Mew Jersey 08816 
201-257-3300 

Reference s Grumelli, 1982 
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IIZ« THE ^kNAGmiNt OF FLAKED CHANGE Am SCHOOL iMFROVmiENT 

In a time of rapid change and shr lacing resaureas, resposalbla edueatora 
baeema more effactlva mamagars. Riay ar# proactive rachar Cham reaetlvet 
planning deslrabla ohangaa and ao^loylng ralevanc knowledge to bring about 
aahool improvamant* la large school syatams or gomplax urban diatrlcta» such 
behavior may be more difficult than la districts with greater rasourcea and 
less environmental turbulen€e« Rowavars effeetlve managemant of planned 
ehanga for school Improvement does oceur in urban diacrleta eapeclally whan 
appropriate knowledge la put to use* Wille much of that knowledge is based 
on specific local eKperlence, some la more general. Thle aectlon of the 
Sourcebook s umi arliea general knowladge about the management of planned 
change. It dlacusses: the relevant profeaalonal literature, planning 
Implementation p leadership for school Improvement p acrateglea for school 
improvement i and staff development. 

Understanding the Change Literature 
Until the mld^l970Si most educators relied on experience and Intuition to 
determine how to plan and implement programa dealgned to bring about achool 
improvement. Since that time, more pracclclonera are using research to 
improve their schools. They have been most successful when the staff involved 
were familiar with the studies about planned change and made purposeful 
declslona In selecting and applying modela and concepts moat appropriate to 
their own sltuatlona. Central office staff dealgnlng school Improvement 
programa should find the following sumiarlea useful. 
Models of Change 

Reaearch reviewed by Roberts (1978), descrlbea six basic models of 
change. 
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• The ilneaf modal of four scacee ^asaareh* davelopmenCi dlffysloQ, 
adopcioQ (RDDA) vaa auggestsd Brlekall (1961) and feflnad by 
Clark and Guba (1967), It has been applied primarily In large-seale 
efforcsp and assumes thac practitioners are rational and passive, 

• The social Interaction model of five stages — awaraness, lneerast» 
evaluation^ trial* adoption » was designed by Rogers CI962) and 
refined by Rogers and Shoemaker (1971) # It la based on the bellaf 
that "good" program will readily be adopted If they are advocated by 
colleagues with credibility. 

a The problem^solvlng model of aiM stages » translation of a needp 

problem diagnosis » search and racrleval of "solutions adaptation of 
the Innovation p trials evaluation — was derived from the work of 
Lewin and NTL (1947) by LlppiCp Watson, and Westley (1958). It 
asiumes that change begins with recognition of a local need. 

• The linkage mod«lp as deicrlbad by Bhola, 196S and Kavelockp 1969p la 
almost Identical to the problem^solVlng model but asstimes that a 
person outside the school or district facllltatas the change by 
worUng collaboratively with practitioners to link research with 
practice, 

• The organisation development modal of has four stages » entry and 
contract aettlngp data collection, diagnosis (of the organisation) , 
action Interventions was developed by the same groups as the 
problem-solving model » but Is different In that It attempts* to Improve 
both effectiveness/productivity and the employees' quality of work 
life In a systematic p sustained way through the use of behavioral 
science concepts. 

e The local process of change model has three stages, each with several 
components " mobilization (problem deflnltlgnp solution selectloup 
generation of support, decision making about strategies , assignments, 
and resource allocations) p Implementation (mutual adaptation of the 
progru and the organization) p and Institutionalization (Integrated 
use of the program Into the routine of the school) — was described by 
Barman et al.p (1975, 1977). Thm model reflects actual practice as 
reported In 29 case studies. 

Perapectives of Change 

It Is apparent that models of change have evolved over time to take Into 

account local differences and Individual needs and to give equal attention to 

both the processes uied and the programs/products adopted. Louis (1983) 

argues that there are three perspectives on changei (1) rational, which 

applies content knowledge logically and assumes that people are rational and 

reasonablei (2) political, which recognizes there are diverse sources of power 
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and^ inf lutnee and deals with presiures and InceresC grQupsi aad (3) ayscemlSy 
vhlah looks ac the aCructura and cultura of aysCema In thelt antiraty* Thm 
l^cus of changa may ba the Individual (a) » sahool(8)i or largar group. Moat 
change af forts hava a rational parapaativa» focuaing on dhanglng Individual 
bahavlor (e.g., providing information and training to teachers). Soma 
racogniza tha influanea of organliational norms mnd may foeua on the lahool as 
a whole p perhaps Inaludlng both rational and political parspaatlves, A few 
also acknowledge the Intaraction of parents and aommunlty with the school and 
the individuals In it, and design more systemie change strategies. 

Educators develop* and apply "theories In use" whan they decide on a locus 
of change and advocate a particular perspective, A comon "theory in use" la 
that Individual teachers will be rational In adopting a new program. A more 
effective "theory In use" recognises the political and systemic perspectives 
and the importance of change at the organisational level to support individual 
efforts* 

Examples of Findings from Studies of Change 

A district or school brings about Improvement by a process of internal 
participation and support « using quality products or practices as the sub^ 
stance of the effort, and obtaining appropriate external support. Major 
studies of school Improvement (Loucks ^ Crandallp 1982) present some findings 
around which there appears to be a strong consensus, 

• Policies which combine In^person assistance with validated practice 
are most likely to result In change* 

• A critical mass of supportive teachers (In each school) Is Important 
for Implementation. 

• Teachers should be actively lavolved In decision Mklng, 

• The principal's assistance In implementation Is essential* 

• A climate that is open, trusting, comunlcatlveg and supportive of 
change Is conducive Co school improvement, 
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• 'nimtm ATm savafal phaaes of the ahaage process axparleoqed by 

Indlvlduald and iehoolsi InCervenCions C^.g, cypes of aaalsCance, 
support p QW training) should be keyed to those phases* 

Phases of the Change Proeegs 

The reference "phases of change" Is related Co the work by Hall and 

others (a.g.t Hall & Loucks^ 1977) on the Concaraa-Based Adoption Model 

(CBAH) p which addresses the "stages of concern" that people go through when 

confronted with a mew progrm. Following awareness « they e^erlence cof^cems 

about new Informationp personal Implications . managemanCp consequences of usei 

collaboration/interaction with others using the program, ands finally, 

t-efocuslng for Improvements Historically , educators tanded to ignore personal 

and collaboration concerns , but Hall's research demonstrates that projects are 

more successful when such concaras are addressed in a timely fashiDn« 

Varlablas Influencing Implamentation 

Overall t the change literature indicates th^t four groups of variables 

strongly Influence successful implementation of an Improvement effort i the 

"what," the "how," the "who," and the "who and what else," Referring to the 

work of Fullan and Fomfret (1977) » Berman et al,p (1977, Vol. 7), Paul (1977), 

and Charters and Jones (1975), Roberts (1978) defines the variables as 

follows* 

• What? the innovation Its source » nature, purpose, target audlance, 
demand on resources , eacplicitness, and complexity* 

• How? the planning/Implementation process the nature and eKtent of 
trainings assistance, support, and feedback, 

• Who? the internal organization ~ people's roles and responsibilities | 
the nature and extent of Influence of such factors as comitmant, 
supports climate, and resources | and the norms of eosmunication and 
decision-making . 

• Who and what else? axtemal influences — the nature and eastant of 
Influence of such factors as Input from federal or state agenaias, 
operating constraints and Incantives, and soclo-^polltlcal 
complexities. 
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la raeeae fmatsg sehoolai dlsCrlgtSi and scate dduaacloa ag^aeles (SMa) 
hav# clarified Ch€l£' perspeaClves on chamge, davaloped their om daflnltlona 
of sehoel iJDproveaent (laflucsaed by the reports on school effectiveness) « and 
applied adapted modala of change t and Implementing tbel? change with various 
degrees of purpose and Intuition. Some of those e^erlencea hava been 
described in recent studies . and the findings from them appear elsewhere In 
this sourcebook. 



The purpose of planning la to creace a shared image for action acceptable 
to local school district administrators and staff of schools Involved In 
implementation. Planning is Influenced by the norms of schools and districts » 
and how they function as organizations. 



In bureaucratic systems t a rational perspective la likely to be held in 
which practitioners have clear objeccivesp decisions are based on "hard data»'* 
and authority is recognised (Slebert 1972). Here, "goals are unambiguous... 
and.. .the means by which the goals may be achieved ^re understood and 
specifiable" (Hannaway ^ Sproul, 1979). In predictable situations, senior 
administrators hand down the rules and procedures that are to be applied, but 
such formalized means are not effective In dynamic situations. 

In loosely-coupled systems (Welekp 1976) , a "logic of confidence" 
replaces reliance on rules and procedures. Flans are based on croas-^hler- 
archlcal philosophy and trust which permit flexibility In implementation. 

Since school Improvement Is dynamic , and many progr^s adopted as 
solutions to local problems are not absolutely prescribed and predictable , 
even rational bureaucratic organizations (such as large urban school systems) 
need to build feedback and negotiation IrtCo their planning. The 
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Types of Systems and Their Influence 
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"h^ar-raclonallgatlon" ©f bureaueratle aontrol la not useful slnoe "tha 
implemantacion of poltcy at the site level remains a task that« Ideally § calld 
for adaptability and altuational sensitivity" (Boyd a Crowsonp 1981). Sueh 
fleiciblllcy is partlaularly laportanc when a large^seale improvement project 
la planQed» beeause the longer It takes to Institutionalise a change p the more 
likely Ic is thac goals will evolve » unintended outcomes will oecuf « and 
cent Ingeney planning f^ll be needed. 
Charactaristiaa^qf EffeeCive Planning 

Quality planning leading to effective Implementation Is aontlnuoua or 
eyellcals so modifications oan be made as needed. Through their research 
Kiser (1978) and (Roberts 9 1978) agree on the charaoteristios of suoeeseful 
oomprehenslve planning, 

• There la active participation by teachers p school^based adminla^ 
tratorss and central office etsff (representing the three "subsystems"" 
of the LEA)^ 

• A task force representing all three subsystems (and sharing leader^ 
ship) directs the planning and Implementation. 

• Decisions and actions are shared across organizational levels. 

• Goals are congruent (program focused) across subsystems > and a work 
plan and schedule for planning are followed, 

• Tasks reflect a consumer^centered approach to a real local needp and 
task directives flow from the task force to subsystem members. 

• Time and other resources are used effectively. 

• Productivity is enhanced by systems analysis of problem areas » 
documentation p and development of staff capability (e.g., to help 
teachers equalize knowledge) , < 

9 Teachers have positive perceptions of the performance of the 
superintendent and assistant superintendent (their comltmentp 
expertise i ability to resolve conflict* and use of appropriate 
planning techniques) . 

• Local educators collaborate with a kawledgabie technical advisor. 
Four points are worth further clarification. 
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[First] is the lavolvemeQC of Implsmsntars in the motual planning 
pwocmmBm m » m Tha kmj ±m relevance » Evaryone does not have ta be 
Involved in reaching Gonsensus on every deelsioni but all must have 
a shared image of the total plani and eaoh must have the opportunity 
to Influenee decisions relating Co actions that the person or group 
will have to carry out« 

A second ia^ortut point relates to goals or needs « A real local 
need should be 'addressed s with goals congrnenc between SEA and 
and subsystCTS within the LEA. If there is incongruences task 
avoidance and non-implementation will occur. For instance » the SEA 
may advocate that block grants be used to supplement a generic 
instructional improveaent efforts while interest groups within the 
LEA may each advocate specific content areas. Given this level 
of conflict » it is apparent that planners must be skilled In problem 
definition and consensus buildings.. « 

The third point for consideration relates to expertise. If p as 
In Klser's study » LEA administrators have the necessary expertise 
(knowledge and skill in planning techniques, etc.) there is no 
difficulty. If such e^ertise is lacking p or cannot be applied at 
the tlmep the LEA should seek help from an external agency.... 

The last key point relates to intemal/eKternal Interaction, 
Effective comunlcation and shared understanding are essential. 
Nfgotiation Is preferable to compliance, ^e SEA should be prepared 
tc provide technical assistance to planners " not simply relating 
to fiscal allocations but to all aspects of the planning process. 
The LEA should ensure that the SEA understands local realities. 
Idiiallyp an on^golng relationship should be established between 
state and local liaisons functioning as comunlcation channels » and 
facilitating delivery of appropriate p timely technical assistance. 

(Roberts ^ Smith, 19^1 p pp, 70-71) 

Models of^ Planning 

There are many n^dels of planning used by educators p each with its own 
advantages and disadvantages (HlleSp 1976 as illustrated In Table !)« some of 
which are so open (e.g., natural development) as to barely merit the 
claaslf Icatlon. There ar(j also many tools and techniques used in planning 
(such as forca field analysis p or management information systems). Each LEA 
should use those techniques or models that seem most appropriate for the 
situation. All LEAs may want to ensure that they address the concepts 
suggested by Ackoff's (1977) model of strategic interactive plannings 
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Table 1 
Models of Planning 
(Miles, 1076) 
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• analysis of the "mesa" (sec q£ InCeraetlve problems) 

0 anda plaQQlng « designing Che reallscle Ideal » Cha "grand vision" of 
Che Improvemenc In plase 

• naans planning — using sCruccufea and maohanlsms Co decide hoir co 
achieve Che ends 

• resouraa planning ~ assigning staff and other reiourees 
^ Implementation (Inoremental, flexible, eyclleal) « 

Planning DllegBaaa 

ConClnganey planning la always necesiary. AC Che dlsCrleC level and In 
eaoh aohoolfe InlClal readiness Co begin Implementaclon should be determined » 
and a "go" or "no go" dealslon made, Slmllarlya at key points (a«g«, after 
pilot trials or when outside funding ends) InlClal plans need Co be reviewed 
and decisions made Co expands malnCaln, or CemlnaCe the proJecC, 

Louis (1983) states ChaC eontlngeney planning la one of Chree areas In 
which educators face dllemas* The other two are leadership and sCraCegles. 

• Leadership Inoludes Chree dilemmas i admlnlsCraCors* InvolvemenCs 
sCaff InvolvemenCs and comunlCy relaClonSy each on a contlnuma of 
high Co low or open vs. closed. 

• SCraCegles are planned and l^lementedp based on decisions arising 
from six dileonnasi 

^ process vs* product orlentaclon 

- use of ouCside e^perCs vs. self-reliance 

^ fidelity vs, adapCaClon of the Innovation (program) 
» autonomous pilot vs. Integration on a broader basis 

- limited goals vs. comprehensive goals 

- formalization vs. naturalism. 

Since operating assumptions and t'lfi results of Implementation Influence 
decisions about each dlleamas no scandard seC of rules can be applied for all 
LEAs. However, since research does suggest correlacions beCween program 
resulCs and Che nature and exCenC of leadership and strategies applied , these 
two areas are discussed In the following sections of Chls paper, 

i 
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... we define leadership as that bihivlor of an individual which 
InitiaCes a new scrueCure in interECtloQ vithia a social systemi it 
initiates ehange in the gdals, obJectlviSp conf iguratianSs praea- 
dures, inputs s prQoesse'jg and ultlmitilf the oucputs of soeial 
aystema, 

(Lipham i Raah» 1974) 

In SQhool Improvement effortSt lefidirihlp is not the responsibility of a 

single indiviflual but rather of a tamn ox task foree. 

A eross^hierarehieal te^ should bi formed that takes 
responsibility for planning^ making divisions . and modifying 
activities by using infomation about the relative effectiveness of 
the programp This team (plus other ripresantatives of role groups) 
should have a thorough understandlni of the innovation so that plans 
are reallstie and policy and praotto art Interactive, 

(Roberts & Kenney, 1984, p, 46) 

The following presents general tasks or areas of responsibility, describes 

some specific leadership behaviors * outlltiss role group responsibilities s and 

lists outcomes arising from effective leadirsl-Jj. 

^egponsibllltles of Leaders^ in School Igipgoviaent 

The three general areas of respOMtbilitf ares (1) progrm management , 

including planning , budgeting , record keepingi expansion, and dissemination^ 

(2) assistance , encompassing materiala development , logistical and affective 

support, and training and coaching | and (3) agsessment and evaluation 

of the program* 

^* Program management -- activities related to the developments administra- 
tion, and expansion of the project. 



* This section (and the following section on "strategies") is based largely on 
the results of a three-year study of School Improvement In 182 schools In 24 
large LE^ (e,g., see Roberts If Kenney, 1984) ^ and materials developed to 
Inform that project (e.g., see Roberts ^Smiths 1982). Those studies are 
specifically referenced only when direct quotations are presented. Infor- 
mation drawn from other sources is refexinctd even when it Is paraphrased. 
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• Plff tiffing — Includaa divilopnent of an laltlal plan and rgaasessment 

xavlsloQ df plaas to Ba^murm dQ-*golng Improvement and to deal vlth 
Uti^s^lcipatad prablemi. ReprssenCaClves from all role groups should 
h0 involved in planning to promoca a sense of ownership In and 
Q^sisia±tmenC to the project t And to build organlzaelonal knowledge and 
u^d^i^^scandlng • 

• Buds^tlng — piafmlog and nomltorlng the allocation of project funds. 
Project dlreetors (usuillf oantral of flee staff) should be responaiblt 
for eeordlnatlng the flnan&ial matters of the projeec across the 
dl8%£^lcts keeping In mini feba needs eKpressed by the principals and 
t^aehers Implementing ths modal. 

• R#_c^gd ketplnp " docuiBinttaag the project as required by the nature of 
tht innovation and/or by tlt« funding agency. All role groups should 
b^ required to keep racoifd^ an relevant aspects of the project (e#g«t 
t^idiers keeping recordi om. student achievement | central office staff 
on ^ha scope and tntenilty «f Implementation across the dlstrlcti at^d 
prlEielpals on the status of the project within their achools). 

• Sacpapslon growth of the project within the school district. 
Teachers and prlnclpali can. a^and the project within their school but 
netd the backing of tha caa*ral office to expand the project to othet 
schools In the distrlet:* Expansion within the school can be coordi^ 
natsdl by the principal or Lnetructional lead erp but expansion within 
the system should be eoerdL^mted by central office staff. 

• D if valuation ~ publlcliias the project and sHarlhg es^ertlse acroaa 
or outside the school syica^a. Representatives from all role groups 
csfl Halp in publlaiZilsg pro J act success » especially to parents » the 
CoffiExunlty, and the school bomrd. 

Aisisg^nee 

• LogC^^ tlcal support « prsvldlng concrete resources (e.g.* instruct- 
tW^^^l matarlals,, acaeifl to telephones copying machine, common time 
for planning). Central off iea staff should act as resource 
Coordinators p providing various support services to implemeriting 
sch»ols across the district ^ Principals should coordinate resources 
witlk^ia their schools. Ins t^iic clonal leaders can influence the type of 
support provided. 

• Hat^^lals development de\^^loping new materials » planning units and 
led^^as. Teachers are iaini.y responsible for developing classroom 
^aCfex^ials but should hive tl^m logistical support of principals and 
cedtTal office staff. 

• Affe-^tlve support — All ro^^ groups should provide affective support 
Co e^ah other but centfal o^dPlce staff and especially principals need 
to a«knowlidge teacher iffoErts formally, such as creating opportunl- 
Cl#8 £or professional divil&^ment and visibility , or Informally , such 
da p^mise for a Job well^dar^^^ 
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• Tratnlng aia4_€ofghip^ ^t^iistd^ teavZ^^adge and skills In program 
ijnplamenCaClQa Vl^h Oth%^ » ^diicitofa trainlni evemca or providing 
sjstemmcic follctf«'up m0%l^r tMci Mlv^^dually to Implamentlng teachers. 
Cantral offtc^ staff ta^ie^^lfi ani eo^eh at the distrlat level. 
Teachers and ptlflQlpal^ ^rfficttvt trainers and coaches at the 
school level and thi di^C^s let livil wSian they have the backing of the 
central offtc^* 

3, Assessm ent aad^ eit^uatiOQ 

• Progrm meaMrinf th% i^mpmcUt th^^ project on the school aystea* 
Project dlreoCoji should Xm^0Ui%B^m for assess ing progrui impact 
(possibly with eutslde ^iS^gtewe t,g^ , from the S^, a college, or 
siSLilar ageQcf) . 

• Inst rue tlonai ^jin f^fffl^l ^iiisimi^t of the effects of the pragram 
on teachefs aad itudentQ* For Initaft^^a, staff may be surveyed to 
determitie attituJis Co tb^ prapfl afl^3 the extent of increase in 
teachers' tooirlgdgi and ik^ll tathe program area. Students' 
attitudes and acMevea^^t pioiraa ^©ais should be determined by 
analyses of grtdflii te^t or »tirveys. Teachers should collect 
student achiev^Biat da€^, ^a#arteh| ^^Ctea each other and the principal to 
determine how teiulcs ghg^^.^ biusid teo Improve instruction^ Central 
office staff (oirprejeefc ^^raetori) flto^ould lead in developing or 
selecting mea^u^ii and ^m^^^^Amimi ^c&ordlnating data collection for 
dec is ion^makiag , 

• HoQitorlng tychef aP^ %^^|^ji obi^CTrmtion of teachers to ensure 
that the progras li being QtopLiMnC^d regularly with a mlnlmim of 
adaptation. C^o^ral olfi^« mxMpr^imot^m and the school principal can 
monitor teachar ippllcatl^to» tut Eiatfl»«s may fear that their teaching 
ability is b%lng ivaluatt^* ^ t€ighir# ean serve as monitors If 
designated by adfllnlstrat^t^^ ^rby tfiteir expertise in the model being 
implemented* 



Specific Leade rship Bghavlog^s 

When resources Inv^g^id In % i ^^h^cl Impt^o^^ement program produce positive 
results, the progras ahoyld becP^# ■ pattof tbt school routine (Inscitutional- 
ized) . 

District-i^id% iiiitltatlP^#l:^ts^tlon I0 ratrongly correlated with 
central office auppen and ^^WooWsval Ifflastitutionalization. . , . 

The strongest ptidlator^ at ^ m^t^A tni^^ltutionallzatlon are 
support from acho©l-liiad ^^IfcAfttfilotg ^nd instructional gain* 
This indicates that Ihi pra^^asei^ a#licttd to be one that really 

makes a different© lathe A#s^^*^oca, a^d sufficiently linked to 

the principal's prt^flties %a ^XntJ,^m arfalnlstratlve investment in 
affective and loglafkal li%d^»#l\ipbihaVttors. 

(Roberts & Kenneyp 1984, p, 45) 
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Sinee admlnlstrmtlva support la so ImporCantp it Is defined here afi 
including I 

1. Affective behaviors that.^. 

(a) demonstrate ooimnltment and belief In the progr^-e value 

(b) provide support by demonstrating interest and raeognlzlng tsacher 
suQoess. 

2. Sueh logiaciaal behaviors aSp.. 

(a) a "press" for fidelity* monitoring Implementatloni and exp^&clng 
a given level of use of the prcgr^ 

(b) a "press" for Intensity, monitoring implementatloiii and h^J^ ing 
to ensure chat at least three teaehers in eaeh particlpatiii^ 
school use the program regularly 

(c) asslstanee by eoordinatlng, training, responding to requesc^ , and 
providing resources (including materials or tlmi for teach#i^^ to 
develop materials) 

(d) coordinated conQSunloaCion across teachers , and eshool and 
district level administrators for program revieii ind Impf ove^ment 

(e) implementation of decision making based on a vaflity of d^t^a , 
Even though a cr©ss--hlerarchlcal team may share managaminC fesponalb kil- 
ties, educators recogniie the realities of line authority and Ehi constraints 
of regular roles and responsibilities. Therefore, for each of the thrt# ™^ole 
groups s it is useful to describe some of the more Important raiponilblliti^as 
(which are in addition to those listed above) . 

Central office staff should i 

• Encourage linking schools and the LEA to the SEA, and mt as r^so^^rce 
coordinators by providing various support services. If Impleoeat^tion 
Is in more than one school, central office staff fanctloQ as ''project 
directors*" 

• Make decisions based on sound knowledge (e,g«, evidenQl of local ^ead, 
validity and appropriateness of "improvement" mod^l or program* 
assurance of availability of adequate resources. Including persofl 
tljne), 

• Involve all role groups (teachers, school adminlstratofs, central 
office staff, and sometimes outside technical adviaore) In planning 
and implementation so that: 
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- plana ara raallitle 

^ reaasignmenCs do not result in erganleatlonal loss of knovledga 

- groups cm support mmch other 

- GO one group la overburdened 

- there la a reasonable chance that success will go beyond the Initial 
pilot schools 

• Ensure that the following elements are Included In the change process i 

- participation la voluntary or allows some areas of choice 
^ comuhlcatlon Is multl^^enslonal 

- plannlnf Is Interactive wlch training 

^ training and technical assistance are provided before and during 
ijDplementatlon 

" "lip service" compliance Is not accepted as iJiplementatlon. 

^ Sat clear expectations for Involvement of dlffarent role groups In the 
Improvement effortt l.e*. responsibilities for principalss teachers^ 
and central office staff should be specified (Loucks £ Grandallg 
1982)* 

j^chool^bulldlng administrators should i 

• Ensure that teachers' concerns are addressed (logistical and 
affective), and function as supportive facilitators or managers, 
sometimes with "projecf^ ilrector" status if a "lighthouse school" 
strategy is uied« 

• Direct instructions set Instmictional achievement standards and Judge 
teachers and self by those standards.^ Obtain staff cosmltment to a 
school-wide programs philosophy, or priority (e.g., instructional 
emphasis). Take teachers' ideas Into* consideration In decision 
making. Observe/supervise teachers, including checking on such 
activities as assignment of homework (Loucks ^ Crandall, 1982), 

• Work with staff to ensure that all teachers i 

^ participate In decision making for instructional Improvement 

- allocate more time and effort to instructional tasks than to extra-- 
curricuiar activities (class mxid In-service time) 

- support individual teacher activities relating to the improvement 
progrm. 

• Work with staff to achieve a shared understanding that is reflected in 
common behaviors about discipline, student responsibilities, and 
expectations. 

Set expectations for use of the new practice. Including the extent of 
acceptable adaptation (Loucks & Crandall, 1982), 

Work with teachers to assess their use of the components of the new 
practice, both before and during Implementation (Loucks S Crandall, 
1982). 
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• Cali on cencral offlee aeaff ioT assistance when ceaahars requsse ±% 
QW tha^a mppaars to ba a naad (Louaks & Crandalli 1982) • 



Teaehers should i 



a Work with othar usarSt building admlnlscratorss and eentral of flea 
staff to plan Implamantatlon and to asaasa the usa of eomponants of 
tha praotleai discuss posslbla adaptations » and Idantlfy asslstanca 
and rasouroa neads (Loucks & Crandallp 1982) « 

• Attend trainings and da^alop or ovganl^a materials (Loucks & Crandalli 
1982). 

a Carzy out classrooa Implement at Ion casks « Also^ teacher reprasanta- 
tlvas support others by "tum^kay training," espaclally for aapaolty 
building sltas. When Implementation Is In one school, teachers can 
function as "project directors" If administrators do not take on that 
responsibility. 



Technical Assistance 



In very large school systems, when many schools become Involved In the 
improvement program, a teu may be formed to provide technical assistance. 
The team may Include admlnlstratlva and supervisory staff as well as teachers 
on special assignment. (SomatlAas the team Includes or Is made up of people 
outside the system, such as SEA staff.) Wie team leader should be a senior 
administrator who works closely with the superintendent » ' Tlie followlpg 
findings (Roberts 4 Kenney, 1984* pp. 48-49) suggest guidelines .for the teami. 

• If staff are assigned as part-time technical assistants (TAs) * they 
need to fom a group that has strong leadership from a senior adminis- 
trator* and active support from their regular supervisors. The TA 
group coordinates program planning, communication , and resource 
allocation* and designs major awareness-level training activities. 

The group works to achieve program goals (avoiding tangential or pro 
forma activities), 

• TAs should value the program and have regular assignments that can 
readily be Integratad with the Improvement project. Their responsi- 
bilities should be adjusted so that TA groups spend at least 40 days a 
year on the Improvement project, 

• Effective TAs should have a solid knowledge of instruction* curriculum 
development, staff developn^nt , planned change and organisational 
analysis, and the models of Innovations to be Implemented, They 
should be familiar with schools and school systems » particularly those 
to which they are assigned, and should establish positive productive 
ralaclonships with those systems, maintaining program integrity in the 
context of local constraints, 
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^ • Wnm a local pefspeeclvap TAs ara uaaful whea thmj aifa program 
advocataai provlda quality InfoniaciQns training . and asalscance 
ralavant to local maads to facllltata rich fldeilty of Implementatloni 
and angaga In crosa-hlararchlcal problem solving Chat halps to clarify 
program purposa, aalntaln harmonyy and cantrlbuca Co Instructional 
lmprovamant« TAs should support local laadarshlp ceamSi and 
ackaowladga succassas « 

Outcomas Arising Froin Ef factlva Laadarshlp 

Whan a program Is successful. It la loplemented with fldelltjr (faithful 
Co the davalopar'a design), and InCanslty (anough Clme each weak Co make a 
difference). Program outcomes are aehieved. Process outcomes are also 
achieved and the program should become Institutionalized (Miles, 1983). 
Indicators of Instltuclonalliatloa, achieved over timei through effective 
leadership. Include: 

I* Procedural outcomes 

(a) in-service is modified to support the program 

(b) sCaff are assigned and accountabilities are modified 

(c) resources (time, materials) are allocated annually 

(d) local funds are used, 

2. Policy ouccomes 

(a) management (leadership , advocacy , declsioa-maklng) is shared, not 
reliant on a single administrator 

(b) effectiveness Is assessed and data are used in decision-making* 

3, Organizational outcomes 

(a) cognitive 1 the status of the program J a coraionly understood, 
clearly stated, nearly all teachers asked tu participate do so 
regularly 

(b) affective: local educators feel "ownership" of the programi 
there is harmony becween teachers and school-based administrators 
about the programi and there la harmony between school-based 
staff and central offlce^ staff about the progrM. 

These outcomes are also influenced by the strategies selected by local 

leaders. The following secClon discusses some sCrategiaa appropriate to 

various kinds of LEAs or priorities* 



Selecting Implementation StraCegiea 
Strategies arise from deelsions which are Influenced by local prioritlefl. 
Therefore the project task force or achool Improvement team needs to begin by 
identifying school needa and district priorities . and clearly understanding 
their relative Importance both in political terms and in terms of opportunl-' 
ties to bring about real improvement in students* learning. For instances 
If several high schools have attendance and discipline problems and the super- 
intendent's first priority is in that area, opportunity for change is much 
greater than If the schools do not racognlie the need or if the superintendent 
is focusing on basic skills* This exploration of needs and priorities is part 
of the first stage of strategic planning ~ the analysis of *'the mess." 

From that analysis (which might Include a formal needs assessments or 
some orientation or training activities related to more desirable programs or 
systems) s the team can move on to designing the "realistic ideal" ~ the ends 
to be achieved by the Improvement progr^« The next step is determining how 
the program is to be ijnplemented, Heres some parts of the original realistic 
ideal may be eroded ©r postponed as they are seen to be overly ambitious s but 
decisions are made about the scope and sequence of the project, and the 
strategies to be used. Thm rest of this section discusses factors that 
influence planning for implementation and strategies that may be used. 
Influencing Factors 

As stated earlier, one of the variables of Implementation is the "what" 
~ the innovation p model, or program. It must be appropriate to the local 
need, designed for the given target audience and purpose, and proven effective 
in sites similar to the adopting school or districts* Assuming that more than 



* A model My be designed by the Lm to meet a specific need. In this case, 
the "proven effectiveness" criterion cannot be imedlately satisfied, but 
should be set before the model is used in other schools. 
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one nsd^l or ptQgVBm mmmt chase arlterlas the achool improveaent team may wane 
to make their ehoice aeeordlng to the models' relative eomplexlcy. 

The more eomplex the models the more effort ia needed to implmmnt it, 
espeeially in the first year« However s complex models may be worthwhile if 
they make a real dlfferenee in a claaarooin or school. Complexity Is a 
somewhat subjective criterion that can be Judged by rating the model on four 
dimensional 

!• Knowledge — how much new Infomatlon (knowledge^ skills, attltudea) 
must be learned by teachers and administrators? 

2* Materials — how much classroom (or school) materials need to be 
developed or redesigned? 

3* Methods -- how much change is required In the way things are done In 
the classroom and In the school? 

4* Organisation " how much administrative action and participant role 
change is required? 

If a model Is complex yet very appealing , educators should resist the 

temptation to change it.* Instead, they should maintain its integrity but 

reduce the scope of implementation planned in order to stay within manageable 

limits. 

^^^P^ refers to the number of schools, classes or teachers, currlcular 
areas or subjects, and students involved. Intensity refers to the time 
allocated for program use ~ the frequency or percent of time in which a given 
group of students Is involved in the program* A critical mass Is necessary 
for program maintenance, which means that at least three teachers in a school 
should be Involved, Sporadic or brief use makes little impact, which means 
that (for initial or pilot Implementation) an Instructional model should be 
used at least for a full marking period, or an attendance progrOT should be 



* Some adaptation may occur in the second year, but initially It Is preferable 
for fldality to ba maintained* 
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con^lstamtl^ applied At l«asC £o all acudeats ia a glveii grada for a sameater. 
It is prafarabla for a faw teaehara to Implemenc with high intansiCy in tha 
first ymmT than for many taaahars to implament brlafly or sporadically. The 
faw (with appropriaCe supporc) ara mora likaly Co ovareoma initial problems » 
axparleaoa auceaas» and beaoma prograa advoeatea. In tha second yaar they ean 
help expand the program to other taachers. ThuSi Intanalty (with fidelity and 
acknowladged suceesi) la mora Important than soope in the flrat year. 

The influenees of planning and leadership have been discussed In pravious 
sections. This leaves one set of influences which cannot be predicted or 
controlled ~ the social pressures or envirgmnental turbulence that can change 
priorities or undermine programs (Miles , 1983)* In soma eases, funding cuts 
stimulata these changes « which Include i (1) staff reasslgnments resulting in 
shifts In leadership t which in turn result In coiEmunlcatign lags or loss of 
expertise; (2) revised priorities (which can have positive results leading to 
additional allocation of resources and expanslont or negative results if 
administrators involve teachers in multiple projects)! and (3) organisational 
changes (which have a negative Impact If leaders receive additional assignments 
or participancs have to learn new systems). 

Such changes can threaten improvement progrma* However, evfin when high 
environmental turbulence occurs , projects survive and make prograss when there 
Is clear evidence of Instructional gain, and administrative support , and 
attention has been paid to the outcomes of procedure, policy ^ and organisation 
(discussed earlier) * 

Knowledge gf influencing factors facilitates decisions about the 
implementation strategy to bs used. 
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Strategies 



Ihtr^ 0^^m four basis implementation strategies. 

• Lt^ hgthouse » A single sehool Is Involved ors In large dlstrlotSp 
s^^^^ral single sehools are Involved , eash operating autonomously to 
l^l^sment partlQular models or program eomponents. No eoimltmenc Is 
n^4^m hy central of flea staff to provide support « to advocate further 
^9^1^ or to Initiate planning or training In other schools, ^Is 
0t^^B£egy puts the greatest burden on school staff. Instltutlonallza- 
^t^^^ la probable if the principal's priorities are addressedt there 

no conflicting innovations g and at least three teachers advocate 
ijnplement Che limovation regularly, 

• ^^^ Saclty^bulldlng . This is essentially a staff-development approach 
i^i ^^^hlch teachers are trained and then volunteer to "try" a model or 
P^r^lsram component. Initial training Is usually provided by central 
otfl^mm staff to teachers In several schools « When school teams (of 
at Ltmast three teachers) pre-contract with the trainer, and prlncl-* 
P^j^is agree to provide release time and supports and if the model or 
P^^i^rmm component is classroom^orlented rather than systemic (e.g., 
^Xi^^^lculum vs. discipline) g this approach cu be successful, Rowevar 
cl^#^^e is no formal comltment by adnilnlstrators to provide on^going 
iXi^P^ort or "press" for implementation. Therefore, Instltutlonallza- 
tt^iija is less likely. 

• Ut i »t/Dlstrict . In the first year, up to three schools are Involved p 
f^^lim strohg central office support. Evidence of success leads to 
f^^^^^ter administrative Involvraent and, in some cases » use of key 
C^^^^tiliers as trainers or technical assistants. By the end of the 
C^f.t»^d year, as many as 30 schools may be regularly Implementing the 
P*^8;^«m, This strata^ Is the most feasible , especially for large 
0Ql*o%*ol districts or for complex Improvement programs, 

• SSj lt-j'lct wide . All schools at a given level (e.g. , elementary) are 
lWK*ivmd with the selected model used for a given subject In all 
^l^^s.:aes by at least three teachers In the first year. In subsequent 

expansion occurs as more teachers and/or schools become 
l^v"^; Ived. This strategy requires the most work from the most people, 
t^tch centiral office staff enthusiasm and effectiveness Important for 
B^a^^^BB^ (Usually about 25 schools are Involved as a "flrat wave." 
Itx l&mrge LEAs, it Is possible to involve more schools if the progrw 
^^^t overfly complex. If careful preparation has Included principal 
Cti^lcroing tc* build cormltmentg and If staff are available to provide 
f^^il^©w-up support.) 

i Pti^t/^idlstriet or district-wide strategy can be used cost--ef f eetively 

W jsehoal itenprovement progrmn if there Is a strong relationship be^een 

^A^eUwds ^nd district priorities, and If time and effort are to be 
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•••la both eases j the goal Is for all progrffln aliglble ceaehers 
CO hm Implementing the model regularly by Che end of the third year^ 
using a proesBS of Inoremental involvemenc# The pilot/dlstriet 
strategy begins in vary few schools* and expands by school » 
beginning in eaoh school with the principal's support and an active 
tBsm of volunteer teachers. The district wide stracegy begins by 
focusing on teachers (from all schools) with responsibility for a 
given subject area and grade level (s)i and eKpands by grade level 
(and sometimes also by subject area). In both cases » awareness 
training should be conducted for all administrative and 3Up€?rvieoiy 
staff before teachers are trained. "First wave" participants should 
be volunteers* to the extent feasible. 

Attention should be paid to the indicators of institutionallsac^ona 
particularly those relating to organlaational outcome^ and adminia^ 
trative support. 

Participating teachers should be given release times and school 
teams should have comon planning time in their first year of irnple^ 
mentation* with more Clme available if currlcultm macerials are to 
be developed. 

Classroom Instruction should not begin until teachers are prepared 
to t^ach a cemplcco unit or course* Stops and starta. sporadic 
implementation t and low fidelity should be discouraged by team 
l^adars providing relevant coaching or support so that participating 
teaehers can eKperience success. 

Assessmant of implementation processes and Instructional gain should 
be on^going to enable successes and problems to be Identified ^and 
dealt with appropriately. 

If the selected progr^ has proven its valua eleewheres but produces 
little or no instructional gain at a n#w sitet the fidelity and 
intensity of use should be assessed. If both are high but apparent 
for only a few Isolated teachers g ^ aimlnisCrative support needs to be 
improved and organizational , policy * and procedural outcomes 
assessed and modified If insclcutionriliiatlon is to occur. 

(Roberts § Kenney, 1984* pp. 45-47) 

In t. i previous sections* reference was made to training and follow-up 

assistance. Since training plays such an important part in school iJiprovement 

efforts* it Is addressed separately below and the concept somewhat enlarged to 

allow for discussion of staff davelopment in general. 
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peslgnlng and CQnduetlng Staff Develapmenc if fogta 
Staff developarat for edueators at all levels Is essential to maintain 
and iMpTQvm relevant knowledge and skills « lAien a nev program Is initiated p 
staff to be Implementing that prograsi flmst be Cralnad« School dlstrlots can 
plan comprehensive staff development programs that support district priorities 
and address Individual needs| they ca^ deslgu sets of training activities that 
are most likely to result Im classroom improv^eatg md they can look to 
research and experience to determine Che characteristics mt effective staff 
development # 

The fallowing presents the characteristics of an effective staff 
development progru and of training activities ^ then £>8Vlews the implications 
to be considered if the Intended outcomes include direct; application of new 
progrras or concepts by a most teachers* 

Charactarlstica of An Effective Staff Development Program 

e The program has clear goals and long-range » comprehensive plans* 

• It Is based on the philosophy that the purpose of staff development 
is to improve classrooms and schools through the continuous 
piafesslonal development of educators and support staff. 

• It furthers organizational goals and meets individual needs, and has 
strong administrative support (district and school) * 

• It aupports major functional areas of service delivery , such as the 
inatructional program, curriculuffls and teacher-student interactions 
(particularly when a new program Is Introduced) , 

• The program contributes directly to excellence in teaching and 
optimal student learning. 

• The program balances district and school roles « and coordinaces 
activities at both levels* 

• Administrators s teachers, and other staff are included in planning, 
implementation, and evaluation. 

• It maintains Integrity of content (knowledge/skills), but adjusts 
delivery processes to meet the varying degrees of sophistication of 
the participants. 
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• It iMludes a variety of on-going activities , including workshops , 
group planning or eurricylim activitlas, eoachlng, or individual study 
or praetiee. 

• Aetivitieg are soheduled during non^inscruational time and iunaaars, 
providing for in-iervice eredlt or release time. 

• Plans are modified based on evaluation and feedbaak, 

Characterigtlea of Effective Training Aotivitiea 

e Each activity uses a type of presantacion which is tied to ejected 
outeomes (increased knowledgep skill acquisition^ behavioral change)* 

• It has clear objectives tied to audience interest and need, 

• It is scheduled at a convenient place, at a time that does not compete 
with other reaponsibilities. 

• It uses appropriate » comforcable facilities. 

• It applies the principles of adult learning. 

• It has current and appropriate content based on theory, reaearch» and 
best practice. ' 

• It has a taiowledgeablep skilled facilitator or presenter. 

• It includes receptive and active rolee for participants. 

• It is perceived as uieful to participants. 

• It has follow-^up for participants, 
e It is evaluated. 

The activities should be designed so thati the Indlviduala want to 
learn- the learning is in context and "owied" by the leameri group learning 
occursi each Individual learns about himself /herself, others in his/her work 
situation* and better ways to get the work donei and anyone In a leadership 
role encourages participants to contribute the three kinds of learning (self, 
□thars, work) to any task at hand, recognlElng that individuals and the 
©rganlMtlon will benefit (Handy, 1978). 
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Iffiplleatieafi fey Exeguclve CQnCgol 

The mateh bacveen ebJe^tivM and astivltles is €3tplalned ±m more detail 
la Table 2. If the srlcerl^m far success f abuses ©a respoases of trainees 
during and Imedlatelj after an event » Knowlea* activities and outcomes awu 
useful^ In general p he suggests that while trainees may become more taowl- 
edgeable by attending to visual and aural presentations p concept building 
requires more active Involvement through discussion, skill building requires 
participation and practice, arid change in attitudes requires self-disclosure 
and exploration of the relationship of the nsv Information to trainees* 
existing work and beliefs^ Kaowles (and others who have the sme basic ideas) 
makes no dlstlactlon between various kinds of audiences (e^g^, teachers, 
administrators), their relative maturity in terms of the information presented 
(e.g., veteran department heai, student teacher), ar the motivation or Incen- 
tives influencing participation. 

If the criterion for success Is classroom application of an Instructional 
process ©r new curriculum, the sumary of research by Joyce and Showers 
suggests that teachers need to be Involved in a series of activities. (See 
Table 3.) They argue that although a few teachers may develop skills or apply 
Ideas following rationale and theory building* most need involvement in all of 
Che first four components, moving from awareness, to conceptualisation, to 
skill development j 4nd to application of Inforaatlon transferred from a 
workshop setting to their om classrooms. The fifth component — integrated 
learning — may be Uam important for teachers for whom the new Inforaation is 
closely related to their existing Informatioa. In such cases * executive 
control may take place through on-site coaching. However, when the new 
information is complex, different from existing practice, very situation 
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Table 2 

Itatchlng tforkahop Activities to Desired Outcomes* 







Knowledge 


Leocurep television, debate, dialog , imtefviev, 
s^positm, panel, group interview, eolloqu^, 
lotion plotura, slide film, reoording, book-bailed 


Under a t andlng 


Audienee participation, demonstration, motion 
picture^ druatiiation, Socratic discussion, 
problem^solving diacuesion, case discussion, 
c r^EXQajk mGXuen& p^ocsss , cass mscnQu , gamss • 


Skills 


Role playing, in^baskeC exercises , games, action 
mazes, participative cases s T^Oroups nonverbal 
exercises, skill practice eKerclses, drill, 
coaching « 


Attitudes 


^p^rlence^sharing discussion, group^centerad 
discussion, role playing, critical iJicldent 
process, case mechod, games, participative cases. 


Values 


Televlsiont lecture (sarmon) , dabata, dialog, 
sympasitfiiis celloquy, motion plctura, dramaCiza^ 
tlan, guided discussion, exparlence^sharlng 
discussion, role playing, critical incident 
process s (^raaSt T^roup, 


Intareits 


Televisions demonscrationy motion picture « si Ida 
film, dramatization, experience^sharlng discus^ 
sion, exhibits, trips, nonverbal exercises. 



* Based on Knowles, M.S. The modern practice of adult edueatloni Androgogy 
yeraua pedagogy . New York? Association Press i| 1970. 
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Training Conponenta and Outcomes* 



1 Outeo^f 




• 


Rationale thaery bulldlsg ^ study of fel^ant 
Informtloa by tralnaas^ with trainers using 
standard prasantatlon activities. 


i 

j Cunc- ^CMf? f nation 


D»oB8tfatlon and model^mg " obsai^atlom by 
trainees ot application by estperts. 


1 


Fractilce and feedback trainees practice new 
skills (in relatively protected conditions or as a 
"pllot'^ effort) and receive fast £<jedback to help 


j Ap^lloatlon 

(bprlzontml tranifar) 


On-site coaching ~ support and Information 
exchange among trainees! assistance and trouble^ 
shooting from eacperts/ trainers. 


(vertical tratiafer) 


In t crated learning analysis of relationships 
of new and old Information and situational 
Influences 9 and development of Integrated appllca^ 
tlon that fits situations different from the 
Initial "protected conditions," 



* Based on Joyce * B,R«s S Showers* B* Power In staff development through 
research on training . Alexandria, Va, i ASCDp 1984p 



spealflCt or needs to be adapted to a new environment or audience, integrated 
learning Is essential If vertical transfer Is to take place. Bruce and' 
Showers state that such transfer Is difficult for teachers who focus on the 
specifics of the new Information rather than the underlying concepts. 

The Joyce & Showers model Is useful If a series of events Is planned to 
help teachers apply new Information • If the teachers themselves are the 
trainees, and If there la administrative approval for the anticipated changes. 
The model may also be useful if trainees are to "turnkey" (vertically 
transfer) Inf oration to mother group of educators. Fewer components of the 
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erainiag mokl may hm nmmd^d if. Cralnetta are "ucura'^ in the Inforaaclon arasp 
and/or thefe la an sxlscing ^mdministrativa policy for appllcacion* On tha 
other hapdilf thua ara oosiKliatlng admlQlaCrattva prioricias» and/or 
trainaas ate lltela rslavanc^ Im the informaclonp avaa total adaption of the 
model may reiuln in little apsplication Caspeoially if trainees ire adminis- 
trators with high eoacaptual ability and a prefaranoe for making their own 
deeiaiona) • 

This suggisCs that the Contended oucoomea naad to be olearly understood 
before high-cost training Is undertaken, and trainers need to negotiate with 
trainaes and poXlay makers ensure a coimon understanding and mutually 

relevant involvement* If a e^^ionmon purpose la served, pre^eontr acting facili^ 
tatas task ihirlng and taault^^ In agreed-upon outoomas in a cos t-ef feet Ive 
manner. Theii findings are s^ipported by the work of Robarts and Woolf (1984). 
They suggest rtat large seali staff development requires cbntingenGy planning 
rather than rouEinlged tralal^ng design. Iseeutlve control bringing about 
wideapread prsgram l^provemM^^ — is Influenoed bys the extent to whleh 
partlelpanta undarstand and a^gree to intended outcomes and responsibilities 
(pre-aontractlng) ; the matah ^f training t© real local priorities (resulting 
in adflilnlstratlva expedtation^ for implamentatloa) | the timeliness of the 
training eoneint; and the perceived value of m^itarials provided, (To a lesser 
extent g follow-up support hc^m trainers Is useful.) 

Bahml district ataf I should identify progrM priorities and assess 
teacher neede, weaving the lateter into the former and designing supportive 
staff devalepisent progrtos an^ activities that put relevant research into 
practice for school ImprovemeaKt • - 
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INDEX OF EGMPLARY PRACTICES Mm PROGRAHS NATIONWIDE 

Basic Skills 

Gcnaral Models oi Basle Skills Instruction 
Titla i Aehievmaant Dlreetad Lsadarahip (ADL)* 
Tttlm t Aceiva Taaehing (AT) 
Title s Dlr/ect Inseruetiofi 
T itle I Effective Inseructlon 
Title : Effective Laesoa Planning 
Title : Mastery Laarniog (im) 
Title : Stud^nc Taam Learning (Sn*)* 

Progrms for Katheaaties InstruetiQn 
Tltlei Calculator Assisted Mathematics for Everyday Living (CAMK*) 
Title ; Comprehansive School MathfeLiatics Progrm (CSOT) 
n^e: Conceptually Oriented Mathematics Program (COOT) 
Title : Crpss-Aged Structured Tutoring Program for Hath 

Title s Diagnostic Prascriptive Arithmetic (DPA) 
Title ; "GO"^ffiTHiC" 

Title ; HOSTS Haths Help One Student to Succeed 

Titla- Individualized Prescriptive Arithmetic Skills Sj-stam (IPASS)* 

Title s Mathamatics Achiavement Program (HAP) 

Title ! Hathamatics/Technology (MAra/TECH) 

Wtles HcCormlek County Follow Through! Hathemagenl^ Activltlas Pros 
(MAP) 

Title s Pra-Algabra Development Centers 



Ticle g Prajeet DPI 

Wclai Systemacie Teachlag and Heasurlng Machematies (STAMM) 
Title g Title I Mathematics Computer Aaalsted Instiiietlon (CAI) 

FgQgrattS for Eaadlog Inatruetlon 
Title I B^ICi CallfGrola Progtaffl In Reading 

Title I Coordinated Learning Integratlan - Hlddleseae Basics (CLIHB) 

Title : Improve Minimal FroflclanGles hy Aetlvnelng Critical Thinking 
(I.H*P,A.C.T,) 

Title I Individualized Computer Assisted Remedial Reading Program (I CARE)* 

Title g RE^-WRITE 

Tltle g Sierra Reading Lab Progrm 

Programs for Hathematles and Reading Instruction 

Title : Computer-Asslsted-Dlagnostie^Perseripcive Progrm In Reading and 
Mathematics (CADPP)* 

Title : Reading Individualized Rtmedlal Laboratories 
Math — individualized Remediation 

Title : A Systems Approach to Irdivlduallzed Instruction (SAII) 

Compensatory and Bilingual Education 

Title : Clara Barton High School Bilingual Program 

Title : DeWiet Clinton High School Project BISECT 

Title: Houston Independent School District Bilingual Programs 

Title : Jolm Jay High School Project "RESCATl"* 

Title : New Utrecht High School Project lOTACT* 

Title: Project B^S: Bilingual Academie and Business Skills 
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Ticles Ce^uC@r^AssisCed-D±agnQ8tle--PerscrlpC±va Frograffl in Reading and 

^Ulai Co^ute^ LiteMcjr: A Hands-on AppMaeh* 
Mjlei Computer LlCarmeyi An Ifttroduecion 

Ce^utar LltMaey Currleuluis (K^8) i The Cupertino Coneepts 
TlE^: Indlviduali^ad Praseriptlve Ar^^:hffifitic Skills Syacaa (IPASS)* 

plsrupelve Scudents 

Title: Central Bueka School Dlstriec Opportunity Program* 

Tit^s Chestnut AlternAtiva Prograa (G^) 

Title : Cope 

Titlm i Dothan Alternative Sehool 

T^le: Northera Area Alternatlva High Sehool 

Title : Paer Culture Devalopmant (PCD) 

Title: Projeet Coff aa (Cooparativa .Fedaration for Educational &Eperiancas)* 

Drug and Aleohol Abuse 
Tltla i Tha Bridga 

TitUi Cambridge and Some^llle Program for AlMhol Rahabilitation (CASPAR) 

Title I Chemieal Health and rntarvantlon FrogrM (CHIP)* 

Title i Corner House* 

Title : Hare's Looking at You, two 

Title : Tha Peer Helping Program 

Title: Personal Davelopmant Program (P.D,?,)* 

^tla: Starting Early. K^6| Al-Co-Hol. 7^9t Alcohol Countarmeasures for High 
Sehool Driver Education, 10-12 ^^^^m eot aigti 

T^lai Statewide Comunlty OrganlMClon Program (S,C,0,P-) 
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Principal Leadership 

Tltl# i Thft Ka^land Frofessiosal Developraant Acadamy (OTDA) 
TiCla : NASSP Assaiiment Center 

Title : The PrinGlpals' CenCar - Harvard Ualverslty 
School Attendaaee 

Title I Bayoone Sahool District AtCendamce Policy* 
Title ; Bellevilla SchOQl District Attendance pQllcy 
Title I Lakwood School District Attendance Policy* 
Title : Hlllville School District Attendance Policy* 
f 1 t le : Newark School District Truancy Task Force Report 
Title ; Passaic School District Attendance Policy* 
Title : Perth Amboy School District Attandanca Policy* 

Special Education 

Tltle i Haddon Township (HJ) High Scliool 

Title : Metropolitan Madison Public Schools /Goaaaunlty Vocational Training 
Program for the Handicapped 

Title - Philadelphia Urban Model Life Skills Program* 

Title ; Project Ammm 

Tltle i Project COVE; Comprehensive Occupational Vocational Iducation 
Student Dropouts 

Title : Diversified Educational Experiences Program (DEEP) 
Title ; Educational Services for Sehoolage Parents (ESSP) 
Title ; Focus Dissemination Project 

Title ; Intareepti A Positive Alterna-tlve to Pupil Suspensions, 
Truancy p and Dropouts* 

Tltl e I Milwaukee Journey Rouse Program 
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Writing ImggrucElQQ 

Title I AQadamis ImpSQvemant ThMugh Language Escperiance CK*12) 
Title I Ferguaan-Piorissant WriEing Prejeet 

Title g Individualised Laaguaga Artsi Diagnosis, PreaeripCion, and Evaluat 
(1-12)* 

Title i The Smv Jarsey WriEing Frojeet (7-12) 

Ti^le ' PrDjeet TO, I, T. Mi Writing i^ Thorough and Effielent* 

Youth Empl o yment 

Title : Altemativa II* 

Titles Care era in the ClasaifOOQ 

Title t Jobs for Youths Ine, (JFY)* 

TitUi Ovarbrook Raglonal Senior High iohool Building Trades Program 
titla i The Philadelphia High Sehool Academies* 

Title I itraeegies and Teehniques for Advaneement in Reading (STAR) 
Title : Suceass on tha Move 

Wtl«: Voeatlonal Outreach Program of Hiddlesex County Vocational and 
Taehnlcal High Sehool Systes 
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IHDEX OF BCaffLARY PRACTICES AND PSOGiUMS IN N^ JERSETr 

Ba.ie Skills 

Tlti gg Coo^dinaCed Leaning Integraciaa - HiddlaseK Basics (CLI^) 
Tl€leg FrojMt READ-^WRI're 



Drug and AlcQhal ^usm 

Title I The Bridge 

Title : Ch.^mleal Healrh and I^.ter^ention Firogrm (OTIF) 

Title i Corner House 

Title ; Here's Looking at YoUi Two 

Title ; ^e Fear Helping Frogram 

Title : Personal Development Progrm (P,D,P.) 

Title ; Statewide Comiunity Organization Frogrm (S*G.O*Fp) 

Sohool Attendanoe 

Title : Bayonne School District Attendance Policy 

Title ; Belleville School District Attendance Policy 

Title ; Lakewood School District Attendance Policy 

Title : Mlllville School District Attendance Policy 

ritle ; Newark Scbool District Truancy Task Force Report 

ricle ; Passaic Sehool District Attendance Policy 

ritle ; Perth Amboy School District Attendance Policy 

Student Dropouts 

ritle ; Educational Services for Schoolage Parents fESSP) 

jge c ia 1 Ed u e a t io n 

ritle: Haddon ToTOshlp (NJ) High School 
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Wrieiag Inatguctlon 

TiCl ai iDdlvidumllzed Language kttBt 
(1-12) 

Tide I Thm ^mw Jersey Wrltlog Project 
Title ; Frojeet WR^I^T.aEi Writing is 

Youth Saaploymant 

Title I Alternative II 

Title t Overbrook Regional Senior High 

Title I Vocational Outreaeh Program of 
Teehnical High Sehool System 



Diagnosis t Frescrlptioni and Evaluation 
(7^12) 

borough and Efficient 

School Building ^-^ades ProgrM 
Middlesex County Vocational and 
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Appendix C 

LIST OF MATERIALS FOR DIRICTORY Of SEOTLARY F^CTICES AND PROGRAMS 



Basla Skills 

"A Btmtmmmnt of U&d€ritwdlngs Eff^aclva FartlclpaclQn in a Ts^alQisg/lmpla^ 
manCaglaa Ina^lCuCs tov A^htwmmmnt Directed Leadership's haadauts 4if49t 
Raiaareh for Batter SehoolSs Phlla. , PA. 

Questiomiaira to halp detanoina whan Aehiavamant Dlracted Laadershlp training 
might bagln for tha diatriaCp Resaarch for Better iehoolgs Ine. , Phila, . 
PA, 2 pages. 

"Aaseaaing Readlneas: Aehievamanc Directed Leaderihlp Fraeclees Which 
Currently Eielat Im Your Dlatri€t~'g questionnaire > Research for Better 
Schools^ lac. t Julys l9S4p 2 pages. 

Ins tructiopal Improvamant News , A Special Edition of selected articles from 
pas^ Issues /Research for Better SchoolSt Ine** Phila. , FA, 1984, all 
articles are related to ^L# 

Instructional Improvement NewS j Winter 1984^85* Vol. 5, No, 2, Research for 
Better Schools, Inc. ^ Phi la. , PA. 

Blue Mountain School District » Individualized Computer Assisted Remed^lal 
Edueatloa (I CARE), brochure. 



Blue Mountain School District, I CAREi Description, Evaluation, and Impj^emen^ 
tatlong General Informatloa Report. 

The Johns Hopkins Ualvoralty Center for Social Organisation of Schools, 
Student Team Learning , The Johns Hopkins University, brochure. 

rae John Hopkins University TAI P^bjeet, TAI (Team Assisted Individualization) 
The Johns Hopkins University ji^rochure. 

W 

Compensatory and Bllliigual ^ducatifen 

New Utrecht High School ^ BITEC (Bilingual Innovative Technological Educatloa 
for Careers) , Scholastic Year 1983-84, 7th Edition, school newsletter. 

John Jay High School, ^erview of Triunfe Bilingual Program , S, Gllctean. 



C omputer Instruction 

Buckingham County Public Schools, "Computer Assisted Diagnostic Prescriptive 
Program in Reading and Mathraatlcsf An Exemplary Microcomputer Management 
Program and a Developer /Demonstrator Project National Diffusion Network,'^ 
brochure. 
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BucKlagham Ceuacy Publle Sehoolas "Cemputer AaslsCed Dlagnostle Preserlpclve 
fTQgtamt Dev€lop€7/Demonatf^a€Qr FroJ^et la thm H&ciaaal Diffusiou Haeworks 
CADFP TralalBi Mmual." 

Pawtuck&c Sehool Dapaftseac, Pgojjeet IPASS , d^scripclve sheet. 

Pawtuekat SchMl DepartMas, PgQjact IPASS , broehure. 

RmytLQldBm Robert R* If ABB t ladi^iduallgiid Preaerlptive Arlchmetle Skills 
fjgtmg CogguCer ^slsCftd Hathemacies g booUaC« 

Leuhrmaniip Arthur aad Packhmp Herbert, Co^uter Llteraeyi A Handg^'^Oa 
Appraaeh (for the Apple ) , McGraw-Hill Book Company, 198T* 

Leuhrmann, Arthur and Peokhao, Herbert, Co^uter Llteracyj A Hands— On 
ApprDaeh (Teaeher'a Galda for thm Apple) , HcGraw Hill Book Company, 
c^ooes with" diskette for use irtttr~the 6ook» 1983, 



Disruptive Studeats 

U«S. Dapartneat of Edueatioa, Of floe of Educational Regeareh and Improvement, 
Future Teghg A Model AlteCTiatlve Ooeupational Program Linking Eduoatlo^, 
Indus try, aad Technology Project" COFFEEV 

U.S. Departmeat of Edueatioa^ Of floe of Eduoatlonal Research and Improvemeat^ 
Project COFFEls general Information sheetSt ppt 1-14, 

U«S« Depmrtmeat of Iducation, Of flea, of Iducatloaal Research aad Improvement, 
Student Beh^lorz Policy md Prooedure , flyer* 

n,S« Departmeat of Education, Office of Educatioaal Research and Improvement, 
Project COFFEE Training , flyer. 

17. S« Depameat of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 
Project COFFEE Training Componeats , flyer* 

U.S, DeparAent of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 
Project COFFEE Training Haauals , flyer, 

U,S, Departmeat of Edueatioa, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 
Current Funding Sources for Adopcloas , flyer* 

Drlscoll, Frances G, The teford/Dlgltal Connection , Oxford Public Schools, 

Phillipo, John R. "Coffeei An Alliance That Works", Indus try » March, 1983. 

Phllllpo, John R. and Garg^eyj Janice H. "Project COFI^Ei A Progras for 
the Behavlorally Disordered that Links Education, Industry, and 
Techaology", Behavlar Today, Sprinf 1984s pp* 9-10, 

Phlllipai John R^ (Ed.) Sample Materials Packet , North Oxford, 

Central Bucks School District, Opportunity School , New Britain, PA, brochure. 
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Drug agl Ikohal Abusa 



Cambrldtiliid ioi^aer^ille Program for AlcQhollsm Rehabilitation (CASM), 
MslCcsUeM ^Drder F ;rm» Somervllla, MA. 

CmbtXi^i^d ioc^ervllle ProgrM for Aleoholism Rahabllitation, Declilona 
AbQUt lUnklnCT » Somer7lll#f flyer. 

Cambrldtitad Soc»arville fvogram for Aleoholim Rehabilitation (CASPAR)* 
'^cixr^iiop; D^eelslons About Drinking i A Currlculuffi That Works"* 
broehura* 

DlCleQd> Um. ^^Evaiuatiag the In^aett of Aleohol Eduaaclon" . Alcohel Health 
^ teg Xa^iareh ^^orld , Vol. 3* No*2p Winter 1978. 

DeutsQlii Cliirlei^ DiClcco, Lmtmi and Hills , Dlxla. "Raachlng Childrsn From 
P«d.llgsvith Aleoho.lism? Some Innovative Xechnlquas", Reprinted from 
prQa% €{|iBg3 Q^£ the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the AJLeohol and Drug 
PrQbl 118 Association of North Amerieas SeptMber 24-28i 1979p SeaUli. 

CBwbttd^4M So^mervllle Frograa for Aleohollem Rehabilitation, "Fae SeheduE.^ 
Cqv W^fbhopi CO laplement CASP^'a Deelslons About Drinking Gurrieulump" 

Naclou^l Piffusl^^n Network, U.S. Department of Eduoationi "Program Diserlptlom 
from itaitionsal PrograM that Work", Tenth Editions 1934* 

Caabridl^aad So^^mrvllle ProgrM fot Alcoholiem Rehabilitations "CASPAR", 
Some^-viUi, H^^9 general info oiat ion booklet. 

Madlsos 3l|h ich^^ol. Personal Developnent Program (P>D*P*) s Madisoni NJ, 
deac^t^ptive asrtiele, 

Corney t ^m Cou^aseling Centei ; , Princeton, NJ, brochure. 

TdVttshlp ofUnifiEa Publie Schools , LeMatty* Gordon, "'Higher' Educatleni No^ 
Tou Qmh So^s^thing About It", Chemical Health and Inte^entlon Proiram, 
Utilon Blih Sch^ool* Union p NJ* 

ToTOship ofUslei=a Publio Schools, "C,H.I*P* Chemical Health and Intirvantioa^ 
Pt©ft^l(Scafe Ei^)"s Union Township Board of Education, 

NetiT Jara^^Dipaftement of Healthp Treatment Directory » April 1984, New Jtrsey " 
Pl^ladoiof AlZ^eoholisms TrentoSp NJ. 
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